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CHAPTER I . 
THE ADMINISTRATOR'S ROLE IN THE EDUCATIONAL CHANGE PROCESS 

Introduction , ' * 

T .» * _ . • ^ 

A dilemma exists concerning public education ' role in bringing about 
change within our social system . Should schools reflect .the phi losophies of 
the majority within a community, state or,. the nation, or should they be instru- 
ments to bring about change within the system or even in changing the structure^ 
of the system itself? In the past, the role of tfie public schools .has generally 
been merely, the' reflection of the majority within i.ts community whether this 
refl-^ction was religLon, politics or whatever. This view was accepted by^ both 
educators and- the public alike. 

Changes. seem to be taking place not only among educatprs but also v;ithin 
^he public. R^ly does anyone^ go so far as seeing the schools taking the role 
of changing the social structure, but they do see the schools takirtg the vital 
function of leadership> ^thus , bringing about -important social changes wi^ihin 
the^ existing social system.* In the past, this fanction was ti^e prerog^«tive' 
of higher educatign^but now it is stai:ting**to seep into the secondary and 

ementar/ level of our publid educational systems. » ' . - » * 

Certain >conservative elejpents see this as a cause of grea]^ concern while ^ 
, most progressive groups applaud this change in .direction . this' is tiot^ a rapid 
overnight^ change but it is slowly beginning- to permeate throughout most of the 
system.- Such a change in r0/^ definition, in itself, is noather -goofi nor bad| * 
because -the school ma^fc^be an extremely powerful force in.brir^ng about desir- ' > 
able as well as undesirable change. ' " ' - 

In redefining this irole it will be important thatVhe schools restructure 
their systems for obtaining information -used in decision 'making . John I. 
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Goodlad (-1973) advocates, in order.' to satisfy the different realms«-of decision 
*"Ttoking which will becpnje a part of the role of the schools, that , differing data 
sources must be Brought into play fbr finding new solutions to problems. He. 
suggests that educational institutions teVid to draw their d^a frbm the safety 
< of ^ c9nventionaL wisdom, that schools are conservatively oriented; and that 
njost controversial and potent thruste of innovations are blunted. 

Education has been generally conservative, and, slow to change when cc«n- ' 
pared to other disciplines- McMurrin <1969)' indicates this is\due to the 
• natural fconserv.ativeness of social institutions .of this nature. Rogers, and 

Shoemaker (1971) indicate that this has been changing recently due to the fact ^ 
t>^at society, in general, ^s more open to* change . and that resources are now. 
available (still on a somewhat limited scale) to encourage change and innova- 
tion in education. They pointed this out by ;the increase in the adoption 9f ' 
three 'educaticinal innovations: (1) Kindergarten, (2) Driver training and 
(3) Modern math in three different periods of tiime. This decrease ^n the time 
to acc:ept education innovations may illustrate that society is more willing to 
accept cYiange'and that the school^ are merely reflectirig major society. 

There are some indications that rapid acceptance of change may not always ' 

* « 

lead to lasting and desired change. There i^ little empirical evidence', 
h'owever, to substantiate this in education. In an example^ used by Roger and, 
- Shoemaker (1971), even though kindefrgartens were slow to, be accepted, once * ' 
•initiated they generally have for the most part lasted as an integral part of ' / 
the school system.' A great many teachers, parents and schools are not satisfied, 
with the new ma'thematicS and are jieverting to the more traditioiial methods. 
This may be due to the fact that adequate in-service instruction was not pro- 
vided f6r the^4:e'a(!:hers , thus, creating -frustration. 



( ■ ■ . ^ 

Innovatio n and I^s ^Relationship to the Goal and Objective of Education ' 

^ ^ ' ^— , ^ , — ^ 

There is* an unending contrqversy regarding the goals and objectives, of 
the educational system. 'Extremists* in" either direction can be found in- almost 

• any program within the schools. There-^are advocates of only the "3R*s" hnd 
advocates of the completely "humanistic'*^ program. Some would' have • the schools* 
rigidly structured with no input by studenjts, while others stress ,the gnly way 
a person learns is with complete freedom to choose not only the way in which he 
learns what he learns, but a^lso whether or not he needs^to learn at all. A 
complete range of opinions is found among educators apd 'lay citizens in the com 
munity. Generally, a larger percentage of the educators rather than other 
citizens would favor more progress|.ve goals of learning, but this varies from 
group to group. Those persons fav'bring the more progressive goale are usually * 
better educated and upper middle clas^ Americans; however, there is such a wide 

>^ variation that generalizations, here,' may even be dangerous. • ^ 

Such controversy over the purposes of the educational system are healthy. 
Without differences of opinion our schools would become stagnant and fail to 
meet the nefeds of our ever- changing society.^ It would also lead to control by 
a very few v;ho would be able to indoctrinate the youth to their philosophies 
and, thus, in a generation have one basic philosophy in complete control of the 
social system. 

THe American society is at a point in time when extremely important deci- 
sion's coacerning the future and direction of education must be made. Sterling 

N^cMurrin (1969) in Schools and the Challenge of Innovation , stated/'But if 
many, of these decisions are to be made in the future - the very near future - a1 
l^ast one major, decision^must' be made now. It is the decision on whether to 
cling to th^E^'s tab li shed educational habits and customs and thereby perpetuate 



the past or seize the opportunities of the^ pre/^nt to break tlirou^h those 
habits and customs and move in nei^f directions." 

, In any discussions of purposes and goals of education Vt is important to 
know brief ly .what is involved. The purposes refer to (1) the individual, (2) 
th-e society and (3(h th6 cultures. The god]?s are usually foun'd^in either the 
(1) cognitive nature, or (2) affective domains (McMurr^n, 1969). 

In America the individi^l is the. focus of our culture and society.. An 
opportunity is provide^^for individual achievement.. Education is generaWy 
thought of as, one of the most appropriate ways for achiev'ement by the indivi-. 
dual. The school should produce an individual that is hot only self-sufficient 
economically in the society t^ut'al^o one that, as a result of his education, 
can find self-satisfaction in his pursuits. . ' ' . .^ 

f 

' Our educational system should perpetuate a spciety which i4 generally 

free^in ord^r that the individual may .progress and attain his goals. It should 

also perpetuate the^ culture and heritage of its people.. ' ' 

The schools are. concerned prima^^y with^two major types of learni^, the 

' cognitive and the affectii^e. The cognitive domain usually involves the slhgls 

of achievement aftd the ability to communicate ^for. the individual. It involves 

both sensory knowledge and^abstract thought. The affective is. concerned with 

. the feelings and attitudes an individual forms both abou^ himself and about his- 

fellow being.' Gunsberg (1973), in a J^cture f»resent^ed at Ohio State University, 

indicated that, except for an athletic activity, ^erican schools have concen- ' 

trated almost exclusively on the development^pf cognitive skills, and that they 

* are behind in their efforts to identify, train or reward' young people with 

, potential for superior performance in non-academic, non-athletic pursuits., 

In prder for the educational reformer to be successful, he mjust not be so 
* » 

drastically different that srodety will not listen "tfo him and fail to accept 

I 



h\s viewpoints. Brennej" {19735 suggests that/in' order « to survjj^e in educational 

an<4 political change, it is "^necessary to have! what may be thought of as a map 

of the territory/ together with some notion of -the desirable direction and 

availcBTr-paths. The reformer should also be ajvare of the practicality and 

applic^ability of reforms he « advocates . Most of the present literature does not 

reflect this concern. In a review of the literature^ on- training and change, 
♦ 

^Maurice Oliver, (1971) indicates that it contained little, that was relj^abre and 
dependable ^or use by the practicing school administrator in the ta^s of admini- 
stering for change.., It is> extremely important that those persons advocating 
educational change have clearly in mind the goal of society before attempting 
to initiate ^change in the schools. It should also be kept in mind *that change 
for just the sake of change should be'avoided at a^l cos*. .Only those 'changes 
which have been carefully studi'fed and that will help meet the purposes and 
objectives of tl?e educational systems should be undertaken .^^ 

■ ' * ' ' / ' \ ' 

factors Affecting Educational Change [ ' ^ / \ 

There are a number of variables whfch will affect the type and amount of 
change which will occut in our public ^ucational systems. Such forces can be 
found both inside and\>utside of the formal structure. Those from withi^i will 
be discussed first. , * , . , ^ 

Within the. School .. SchoQl^^istricts in America differ greatly and an 
exception can be found to any generalized discussi'on concerning them . They 
range £?om large ' urban and suburban school districts with tliouSands of , students 
and Numerous schools t<? extremely isolated one room schools with few students.j^ 
Many of *the 'same forces which affect acceptance or rejection of change act 
within each district. ^ - ' . 



'First, one must look, at the system and those people which matke up th^ 



system *in prediqting acceptability of change. Persons with larger amounts of 
^ • * education and higher socio-economic levels are generally more willing to ' * - 
accept change tHan those with lower' levels of educ*ation and socio-economic 
^^seatus. Resources available to the>distri<;t ar^ extremely important* Those 
districts having diff iculty meeting pa^rolls/and obtaining adeauate .suf)plies 
and equipment are not likely to be inno\^tive while' those districts with aiT\ple 
resources and supplies will be more. willing to initiate change. ,Thi^ is evi-- 
dent among the states. Those states prov,iding2 more resources for- the schools < 
are more likely to have schools with chahging, dynam^ programs. With some of 
the more recent court rulings concerning equalization of educational resources 
within a state we will probably see more' eqqalizatipn of innovativeness among 
schools. There is a danger of ^bringing the more resourceful distr ict? down to 
^ the average and thus- destroying their ability to innovate, tt is hoped that 
new state^ funding formulas will reward the district that is willing to try 
new ideas. . In ttie past, th^ urban and suburban districts have been able to pay 
highef salaries and, thus, attract the more innovative #ype of, administrator 
and teacher. Usually, those with higher ^ levels of education lef t ^he rural' a/eas 

Hopefully, any new funding formulas , ^brought about -as a result of the court. 

^ ' ' *' ' 

rulings, will makp special allowances ^Jor necessary small schools in order to* 

, f ' ■ • ' 

alleviate this discrepancy. • ^ ^ 

0 'Fallen, ^oak and Dale (1973) found that im'all schools have been slow to 

respond to changing' societaf needs because .(1) of - th^ir ^^lation, geograj^hi- 
. ' * . / 

^c^l and otherwise'; (2) their siaarllness leaves little flexibility.\o 'innov^t* 

' ■ ^ ■ - /• \ • 

and explore; (3) stafffing patterns are aimed at recruitment from within the 

- * - \ . 

*. community; and (4) information and coinmunication are focused on local rathet (V \ 
^ \. ' " ^ ■ \ 

than cosmopolitan sources; ' ' ^ > - ■ 
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The lack of knowledge and' s\iUs of 'individuals within^'a system .many' t;ime^' 
actsas a.deterren?\ta chanq^e*// Inv Jliig writings on educational prbgrams in . - . 



devieloping countri^6V?fl*-^;^|. BiVaa^'^jfi9735^"'1^ that tha general* l^k of 



knowledge ariohg practitioners '^d educators concerning the how and why-of 
organizational .behavior, ,if the result' of a lack of sensitivity' on 'the part of \ 

r y> ^ ^ ^ / • 

.t^e administrators and^/ylanners to th^ org^^nizafional aspects .pf 'techni'qal 
a^istance, will slow down planned ch^ng^ , * - ' " • " 

The school adiT\inist?rators play a big rol^ in enCouraaing change within , 
^ schools. IS they-ar^ open and reward those teachers who properly plan' and 
initiate change, change is more ^ke^ to. occur . If^ change is' discouraged, * 
the^nnov^tive teacher will either ftave th^^system or become more like the 4 
traditional teacher in order to survive within the, system. The community 
often' looks tb the administrator for leadership in bringing about change. 

r . • V. 

Robert H. Anderson (1973) when discussing "Open i:ducation" ahd the ^Principal's ' 
role made the followi"h'g statement: ^"Public receptivity to open education, as a* 
speci-fic eicarpp I school reform hy^s sometimes been less'than enthusiastic; 
for this reason; the would-lye progr6sr?ive , schodl principal faces' a challenging 

task ^of inquiry, information, pBrsuaslLon and affirmative action. It follows 

' then that unless principals do comnjit themselves to the c^use of open edjucatio^,^ 
that cause may not flourish'. Le^ership in pJaTinina, provisioning, and moife' 
imaginative exploitation of -the school physical environment is one of 'the , - - 

important contributions a principal can make-.*', , , 

r ' . ' . - ; . — » ; 

As waa mentioned earlier the key to acceptance or .rejection of ah innova- 

; X ■ 4 ; ^ ^ ' 

tion is the individual. Individuals have be^n divided into.fiv^ c'ategorie^, 
based upon their willingness to accept change. ,Th«se adopter .categories are* ^ 
(1) innovators, (2) early adopters, (3) early majority, ' (4) late majority and 



(5^) Xaggards^ School admirnistrators could also- be classified in the safhe' 
categories depending upon'their willingness trb accept change, • 

It should be .stressed that social organiizationS/ such as schools, are inade^ 
up of many individuals and"*^ that for innovations to be totally actepted group 
decisions must be made. Professional educators are no^alw^^l^Qling to 
a^ccept the decisi¥)n of -authority,^ and they want ^o^e ^)/fll^ff^p^'^^ decis*ijDn 
making process at all stages. Many innovations ir> schools require, a group 
commitment and will not survive if not accepted by all. In such an'organiza- ' 

tion, acceptance of change .is more qpitiplicated and the process itself nee.ds*to 

\ . ' ^ ' . ^ - • \ , . 

be carefurly planned, ' • * . 

Withi;fi the Community , ' The community in this sense may include -the local 

school arla^district,, state, or larger geoq^p^hic area sucli as the nation. 

There ,is a movement^dn education ^today with many groups and 'local communities' 

demandinq more local control of their schools and yet desiring jnore resources ' 

from the state .and national souirces,%A5 more monies c<me from^away from the 

lopal community for. support of the schools<# with it w|^l com.e a type of control 

which may influence the changes which take place within the local scho?>l. • 

.'The community chpiracteristics v/hich influence change are clos^y related 

to chara^cterist^cs of individuals which influence change. Thus, coiRaunities 

with higher levels of education and socio-economic status will be. Trtorfe likely 

• to accept change. Communities that are more cosmopolitan in nature will be ' 

more willing to aqcept innovation within the schools, Comjnunities with these 

charafCteristics will not only be more willing to accept such change but will 

demand that improvements' be made and tfiat the schools be a dynamic force in 

the 'social structure, - « / 

Extremes of social, unrest within a ccxnmunity may,, ir! some cases, act as 

a 'deterrent to change. When schcrsi^ administrators are found to have Ipcked 
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{• gates .at the schools and police in the halls to , protect the students, staf| 

\/ . 

and property, it is ^extremely difficult to hav^ a viable educational program. 
It is iit^portant that the^e be dialogue between the community and School per- 
sonnel arid in some caseS there may be confrontation. This confrontation should 
not^be destructive in nature but that whjLch can be solved at the negotiating 
■ table or the polling place during school board elecftions.^ • 

Generally, in the past, school board members have represented the power 
f ' - ^' ' '~ 

structure in the community or special interest groups. Such persons were 

content to maintain th^ status quo in the schools. State legislatures often 
represent .the same groups of people. othera, in the various communities, 

want more of a voice in wfTat happens in the schools they must work withi'rv the 
system and haye representation on 'both local and state legislatives and policy 
making bodies. .This change is beginning to tpke place in spme communities, 
making* the schools mbi/e susceptible to changes desired by the majority of 
people living yithi^ the school district. This may not always be advantageous 
^or the SizKools. A great many school di^ricts in retirement communities are 
in serious financial troiable and unable to provide adequate educational pro- 
grams due to the conservative nature of the constituents. • ^ 

Administration . 'if the teachers in an organization fait^o see the need 
for change or do not have the al^^ity to initiate and carry out -change then 
there is" little likelihood cl^g^ will take place. This yls true' at all levels 
of administration, from the superintendent and his staff at the central office 
down to the principal at the' individu^^ school or building level. Their ^ 
•approval is needed for much progress to take place. The mere fa>:^'t that an ^ 
administrator does not encourage innovation indicates that he endorses the 
traditional program already in ^xistenpe. Inactivity may be as detrimental to 
change as a strong stand against change itself. The administrator may either 



introduce ''change* himself or act as a facilitator ' in the encouragement of teachers 
or stqdents in suth an introductiori • 

Th^ present day role of the schQol administrator is being ^riously 
questioned by many groups and individuals at this time. Teachers often see 
^administrators as too fa^ removed from the instruction and concerned primarily 
with "efficient management,." Many times the goals of management may differ 
from those of "the, teacher or g^tudent in the class room. Quite often the main 
con^^^rn of the administrator may be that of someone v/ho doesn*t "rock the 
boat,'* He may view the teacher who is trying to deve%>p a more progressive 
education prg^ram as a l^rouble'maker , it should be said, in th^ administra- 

i 

tors* defense, that not all of them fit such 'a mold. Enough do, however, to • 

cause some serious .concerns in the minds of many about what should be' the true 

) " ! .1 

role of the school administrator and, in some cases/<, if the administrators 

^ ^- " • • y • 

should 'even continue to exist, * 

In an attempt to est^ablish a hierarchical order of purpose for the 

eiemerf^ary schopl priijcipal, Gallo {19i3} proposes the following: (1) clinical 

supervision /or the improvement of ^instruction, ,"(2) professional dialogue with 

staff in the plaVining of curriculum and the implementation of curriculum pro- 

grams, and (3) management function. Because these ^functions ave not performed 

\ 

in the above order and often the management function is given highest priority, 
many people are beginning to, advocate ?fe abolishment of the building principal,' 

All too -often the. administrative role is that of gatekeeper and the gate 
has been closed to desired changes in education. Change will occur only when 

i 

the administrator perceives a need for^ change and sees himself as having t^e 
power to bring about the change, (Reynolds, 1967) 



The administration and teachg^rs need to work together as a team if 
^feirecl educational change is to, take place. Eacl^ mufet have inpdt into such 
change at all. stages of its development, at- the conceptual, planning, as well 
as initiation, and iroplemen€at;ion ph^^^s. '* ' , 

Role of the ^($mmunity . 'We^arie^in the midst of an extremely serious 
con troversy^tpday 'concerning -the role of the community, in our public schoo'ls, 
^ere i'^ little* indication the^t the problems will sSdn be solved. There is, 

.•' ■ ' jt ' 

one side, those who ^^y that tbe schools belong to the community and that the 
s^udent.s are products of the locaL commun:?ties . pn the other side, there are 
those who declare ^ the purpose of the school is to bring about change and the 



professional -educator? shou.ld have the ultimate and final voice as to what 
takes placfe in the school and ^curriculum , 'This, controversy has ev^n'^caused ^ 
bloodshed and violence in some communities. A major problem often involves 
material found in textbooks over which the Iqcal edxicators or^itizens have 
little or no control. Forces'on a large and often eveh national , sc^le are 
having more and more effect on what goes on in the individual classroom. 
Parents an<J othfer citizens are becoming concerned and demanding more of a 
voice in what takes place in the schools. 

Traditionally, it has been thought that the^local school boards repr^ 
sented.the local citizens of a particular community^' This organizatioh 
supposedly developed the polic^f , and the l"esponsibility of the administ^tor 
and other educators was to catry out this policy. There are two major^^-pro- 
blems with this:- ^(L) ^:h^ school boards are qepferally nort-paid persons with 
full time employment elsewhere- and rely very heavily ort the professional 
educators for not only in^ut into poli.cy^ but also the development of the 
policy itself and i^) the boards are Usually representations of the power 

' . ■ - ' •/...•• 
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Structure or pressure groups .and do not ad^uat-ely represent tHe citizens 

of the community. ' 

.The first problem hassled a gradual wasting away> of the board's 

•^influence. It is often an impossibility for a single lay board to collect 

all the information, cinalyze it, and make policy decisions concerning the opera- 
« * 

. tion of many of our immeifse educational orgcinizations . They often rely on 
the educators to do much of the information collection and analysis for^them. 
J^thout intentionally^ meaning to do so the bias of the professional educator 
tends to dominate. *This dices not mean that school boards should become ' )' 
involved in ODera^ti,oaa.i-Hle(jivions but is included merely to point out the 
problems which now' fxist in many situations. Some communities have additional 
'adviso:^y committees to advise the board.. Their advisory committee can 
greatly allevi^ate the information gathering and analysis work of the board and 
free thert for polipy determination. Generally, such citizen -ccwnmittees are 
appointed for a special project and released when their work ie completed. ^ ' 
Prqbably'tbe greatest outcome is .that such'a program involves more citizens 
in the si:hools, and citizens^ by becomincr , involved^ have a mUch greater under-- 
standing of^^^the problems^ . ' 



V 



The second problem inadequate r^epresentation of the^ citizens may not 
be. as 'easy to solve. But the involvementNof more citizens may tend to get 
^ them interested and thus piR-^oT the school board. A publication of the ERIG 
^ Clearinghouse for RuraL Education and Small School (ERIC/CRESS; 1974) 
describes this unequal representation: "aboiJ^ 100,000 Araeric^^^s serve on 

schqol boards, They have many occupations — dentists, lawyers, housewives, 

merchants, farmers, professors, managers and laborers. Aboutf .4% are manual 
workers; t^ie professions and businesses contribute about 65%. -Men outai«iaer 
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women by a ratio of 9 to 1. In some states a person under 21 years of ag^ 

cannot legally serve on a school board. " There. are indications in this state- 
ment of not only imbalance by occupation but discrimination by sex and age as 
well. In many places ethnic discrimination can also be fpufid but this seems 
to ^e changing .more rapidly than some of the other aspects. 

If the schools are to provide services and make changes in order to keep^ 
the confidence of 'the citizens in the community, new ways must be f6und to 
involve a more representative group of citizens in the decisions and operations 
of the individual ^ch^^ol systems. 

In addition to the adVisory committee there are many other tacks the 
schools could take. 11^ is' r^e' when the educators in the schoqls examine 
caxeful^ly their comi^iunication systems to determine their ef f ectivjeness . ^ fhis 

4 

should be a first priority. Another v;ould be to take' the classrooms to the 

communitiy. It is often state'?l by some land grant institutions that the entire 

Steele is their campyig'. This should be true 'of all schools. Excellent vlearninq 

call take felace in real life • situations in the community. There are numerous 

individuals that could aid the teacher in th> instructional programs- and would^ 

be ^lad tQ do so. In^61vement of the commTonity in the school programs will 

lead to much greater support 'when' e^ucati<onal change is contemplated. An 

excellent example of this ife the change of yc^batfonal agriculture from ifcrictly 
'•^■^ ' * « ^ > 

production orientated ' to a much larger scope , including agriculture as a business 
and horticulture. The mpijprity of local vopational agriculture department^ " 
have local .advisory committees *^ho quiokly saw this as rpeeting the n^eds 
of many more people and paS^d th^ way for the changes within yie school and com- 
munity. Often the resistance to ^ch^nge w'as found wij^in the ranks*of the edu- 
cators, but the^ community « demands were great enough to/bring it about. Thus, • 



^I^n educati>smal program which many thought was dying'* a"* few years back' is now 
viable and ;ne^ting the n^eds of hund«s of thousands ot youth"^ and adiilts 
in the nation. ' . ^ , - ^ * , ' > ^ ' 

educator, has thd 'responsibility fDr^helping" the lay citizen develop 

fility to have more input into the schooas:. At t^is fime many ^ducatorg 
•~ . . * ' . * ^. , ' . • 

view this as a tlireat not -a^ an aid," More and inore groups of peopde, * 

•especially among minorities ,/are/i^manding .this^ pa^^icilT^tion p!roper 

\ y ' \ ^ \ / \' ' V . ^ ' ' 

^ training^ It could* become ^ a ctpmplete'^ailifre, , The^-^educational admini'stirator ^ 
should^ ^welcome the, assistance .and dp evei»^'thing witl>in hfis 4>o^er tp see 'that 
'the lay people are^ successful in this venture, ' ' • 




• • . ' • •. - 14a 
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- ; CHAPTER II . \ 

/; * ' administrator's GUIDE /l 

•FOR THE 'implementation OF CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS • > 

IN RURAL SCHOOLS s 
I « 

The purposes »of dareer educa.ti,on are to orient ' students to the world of 
work, to enable, bhem to make realistic Dccupationail choices., and to' prepare 
theitr for employment^ or for advanceg^t In their chofeen occupations-. Such 
preparation requires competer\ce in manipulative, computational, interpersonal ! 
relationship, communicative, and other special skills necessary for sAaccess in . 
the chosen occuDati6n.i . • ' • ^ . ^1 * 

• -Fortunateiy, the, tr^ansf erabili ty of many of these skills into the ncm- \ 
employment ^^spects Of life is g^eat, and the student thereby' derives an .increased 
or multiple benefit from his efforts. Thus, if the career^ educatioh offering 
rs feff^ctive in me^nq its goal of preparing students foi; successful employ- 
.ment, added benefits are an incidental but expected product of the career - 
education effort. '.This, eicpectation becomes the b^s'is for 'the integrating of 
the career education curriculum with the traditional curriculum- 

# As the rural administrator attempts to integrate a program of career educa- 
tion into the existing curriculum certain steps and' procedures are necessary. ' 
TKe first And most impor tan t* task to be performed by the school district is ' v • 
the development of fin. o^verall administrative plein. 

Administrative Plan . 

The administrative plan should serve as a guide toward development and 
implementation. To be effective the plan should (1) establish the overall 
goals 'and objectives; (2) set the param'eters and priorities of the new p^-ogram; 
(3) identify possible constraints and^ sources of support, including the community 



and regional educatioif centers and area vocational " schools; (4) stress teacher 
involvement; (5) budget funds; and (6) /establish an evaluative procedure ( Career 
Education , Texas, 1972), , * ^ 

In following the^e steps; it must be rem'emberec^ that' no master plan can 
be developed that will serve the needs of ^ each dist5?ict, T'Ae individual; rural 
administrator mu§t, because of the unique needs 'and resources' of gp.s School 
district, work within the. parameters es^tablished W the organization of his 
own district. i . , " . 

^Care should be taken, however, not to complicate the administration of the 
program for the small rural school district. Existing administrative stfuctures 
should be utilized. One person should be designated as coordinator of the 'pro- 
gram with adequate time allowed to carry out this responsibility. The persons 
most •■ -^'-ijiiiip qualified are vocational education instructors, guidance 
counselors, or others with an injterest in such a program. An insert! ce' training 
^program for al^ instructional and administrative personnel in the school is 
essential for success in a career education program. This program may be co- 
ordinated v;ith other districts, possibly by an intermediate educational service 
center. * 

Curriculum Development * ^ 

^ Th^ development of a plan for curriculum change should be a major result 
of implementing the ac^inistrative plan, Sincewfc curriculum for career 
education should *J5e'. sequential , multidisciplinary , and flexible, its develop- 
ment should be a unified, broadly b^sed process involving staff and community y 
Because of the integration of subject matter necessary for a successful pro- 
gram, it is imperative that staff involvement be extensive. Some of the tasks 
indicated are enumerated as follows: ^ ^ 

. ■ ■ • 'zi- ■ • ' 



^(1) Identifying concepts and organizational levels at which each 
I concept should*^^e stressed. 

(2> Analyzing the present cur riculiam .arid planning ways to- integrate 
career concepts into this curriculum. . ^ 

,('3) Redirecting or restructuring the present curriculiun toward -caree 
V education' objectives; identifying appropriatlfe teaching material^ 
/ • , ' ^^and developing materials as needed. . ^ 



f^t4) Planning a system of evaluation fdr the program ( Career Education ^ 



Texaa^ 1972) 
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Each school district, because of its unique' problems and philosophy, will 
most likely' choose \'ts own organizing structure, its own concepts, ^nd will 
determine the sequence with which they will be devel^ed into the instructional 
pattern. * TJ^^le 2^ outlines various phases of the program which can be scheduled 
at grade levels compatible with the local grade structure. ^ 

Curriculum develof)ment; at all grade levels, K-12, represents the central 

'-■ r ' 

procedure around which otner supporting activities woulcr^runction. The cuy- 

riculum development 'undertaking is actually a double-pronged effort involving 

an occupational cluster curriculum effort, a curriculj^ refocusing effort for 

grades 1-8, and a subject-matter-relating effort in grades 9-12. ^, 

The Isorgest and most involved component of the curriculum development 

i 

undertaking is the development of the cluster concept. This effort will involve 
assimilating data and teaching materials for each of the occupati^phal clusters 
representative of the entire world of work and around which a career education, 
system migtvt' be designed. The cluster concept and its organization will be 
discussed in detail in the section on implementation in the junior high 
school. * ' \ . " 

Since it almost impossible for the small rural school to develop an 
adequate career 'education curriculum without proper assistance, the*local 



TABLE 2 



•SUGGESTED CAREER EDUCATION EXPERIENCES GRADES 1-12 



GRADES: 1 



12 



STUDENT DEVELOPS S^LF -AWARENESS- AND UNDERSTANDING OF HIS INTERESTS & ABILITIES 



.STUDENT DEVELOPS AND PRACTICES DECISION-MAKTNG SKILLS 



STUDENT DEVELOP^ ATTITUDES ABOUT PERSONAL,. SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE 

J ' ^ OF WORK 



OCCUPATIONAL 
AWARENESS: 

Student is 
informed about 
occupations 
through a 
series of 
clusters 
representing 
the entire 
world of wor}^. 



OCCUPATIONAL 
ORIENTATION . 

Student ex- 
plores several 
clusters of 
his choice. 



OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPLORATION 
IN DEP^H 

\ 

BEGINNirilp 
SPECIALIZATION: 

Student selects 
one cluster to 
explore . 

Develops entry- 
level skill. 

May ohange 
cluster if 
desired. 



SPECIALIZATION 
Student 

specializes iti 
6ne cluster. 

Takes prere- 
quisites, for ^ 
further educa- 
tion^^nd/or 
intensive 
skill training 
for job entry. 



o 
o 



> 
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JOB 



NON* ' 
BACCALAUREATE 
PROGRAM 



BACCALAUREATE 
PROGRAM 



administrator should contact the career education- cpnsultant in his state 
' department X)f education for such assistance. Large sxims of raooey are being . . 

spent on development df materials which can be "obtained and adapted to rural 
^ areas. TKe National Center fdfc Vocational and Technical Education at Ohio 
State University and the Educational Resou^S^nformati'on Centex (ERIC) 
Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools (QRE.SS), at New Mexico State 
University are useful resource centers. ' ^ • . 

C. ' 

Instructional Development Teams . ,* ^ 



Staff members should be^organized into cOTimittees t6 plan the^ development . 
of instructional materials and to. take an inventory- of the school's current 
instructional system. In some instances, t;eams will need to represent differ- 
ent' subject areas. Time and resources .will be needed for this responsibility, 
and consultative services from the state level will be helpful. Rural s6hool 
administrators will fii)d it to their advantage to work through information 
centers such as ERIC/CRESS to keep informed about new instructional materials 
in -career . education as they are developed. As these new instructional materials 
are published, they^ will be brought under bibliographic control and entered 
into the ERIC system through ^^^clearinghoiises . Such publications are ^ 
announced in tjtie various EkIC documents, for example. Research in Education 



and Abstracts of Instructional Materials in Vocational anc^ Technical Education, 
^ , ^ - 

The curriculum teams should monitor these major sources. 
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Pupil Personnel Services 

^' » ^ . ^ 

- Since career .education attempts to reach the student in as nany ways as 

Dossible, a vital Ifacet of the program is guidance services, K-12. Guidance, 

. " ; 

a schoolwide -assis^tance program for all stpdents,- is developmental, beginning 

^in the lowest grade level and exljhddng tlirpugh high school', fhe assistance 

provided students should not be a sing^j or special event in the student's 

.school experience. Instead, guii^ance must be continuous., sequential, and 

*• ' - ' * 

ciamulative. ' » ' 

The existing guidance services within the district must be reexaihj.ned 
and reoHented^sp that career information, educational planning, and indi- 
vidual appraisal can be current, relevant," accurate, Ind conducive to wise 
decision making. Counselors and others with guidance responsibilities should 
be involved in this reexamination and reorientation process. ' - 



Sinall^rural districts may need to share-* the services of guidance person- 
nel vho have expertise in career education. This sharing may he done through 
a cooperative program among the schools within an area or through the services 
of arv intermediate unit covering' a large -area. 

Guidance cannot be^arried on ^solely V. specialists in gui<3an<fe. "It 
a coooerative learn effort involvi"^ the administrator, counselor, teacher, 
and 'Support personnel. The Classro^n teacher, being ^n daily contact with 
stud^ts,' serves*as a first-level ^ounselor in the ;qareer education program^ 
The auid^ce counselor' provides specialized counseling, assistance to thfe 



m 



student and cbnsultative support to the\t(»chers . 

. To develop the total individuals^ the.1|uidahce program, provides infor- 
mation and^ instruction %o all students concerning their phySical-mental, ' 
health-social development and their educatiorvij|^-career deVeloii^nent i ' This " 



LassrcxJm 



infonrtation and instruction is further supported v/ith counseling services fop 
all students utilizing school and community resources. Thus, through a pro- 
gram of instruction and counseling services, all students are helped to inte- 

grate the intellectual., emotiohdl, phvsi^a^, and social aspects of their 

'^^^ - ^ " ' 

personality; to ^^^just 'to on6.anot^^^) adults, and to the environment; to 
achieve academil^ally ; €o P,^^^^^M^ ^' 
^■Formulated ^pjan^. I 

Thr ougJ^^^yL n teg ra^^ n of ^areer inf ormat ion into the onTgoing academic 
curricuIum,"^ the guMahce-in^l^irWct ional program is conducted by clc 
teachers -as part of the instjructional program • The counselor supplements 
classroom guidance, ins tructio^ljactivi ties v/ith scheduled guidance ijtor-- 
mational 'activities through- sitiaf'i and larce grouo discussions 

Although ^ihe guidance process perqieates every level of instruction, 
as the student^ procee(5s^ from on^4^V%^o the next, more emphasis should be 
pHaced toward directing the^ studG^i^!^^)j/ard their\ compatible career choice 
However, it mu^t be remembered' t^*^^^ final career selection rests with 
the student and -not with the^' staff.'' 

At the junior* high school level, an intensive guidance and counseling 



.program will help student-s to discover their \interests and aptitudes.' The 
program should help students to determine their emotional compatibility with 
the varies careers in which they shoV .interest or^ aptitude. / 
. The j-unior high school guidance program shduld contribute to» the explora- * 
tive objectives of the career education curriculum. The counselor should serve 
as a resource person for meeting specific needs and concerns of individuals or 
groups. He should coordinate information colleation,. activities , anc3 proce- 
dures- to facilitate the exploratory processes* in career education. He should 
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assist in individual and group assessment arj^in educational planning*. He 
Should make every effort necessary tCK-develOD and sustain effective individual 
and gr9up relationships through counseling. It is essential at« this point 
in the student's life that he become aware of the services available in the 
guidance office. i ' , * 

As one plans the guidance services' for the"* high school level-^-it should 

m ' 

be kept in mind that there is not a break in this area between junior high* 

» , . V ' 

school and senior high school; rather, the high school guidance program is 

merely an extension of guidance services which were started in the elementary 

grades 'and have continuedr up to this- level. 

At the high school lavel, more emphasis and time should tys placed in 

assisting all pupils in assessing and understanding,^ their abilities, aptitudes, 

^hieyements, interests, and educational needs. . Gcoup and in4ividual sessions 

1 

should be seit up with students and parents ^o explain educational apd career * 

opportunities and requirements. Optimum use sHouId be made of such isessions to 

assist pupils to plan and progress toward well-formulated, long-range g^lg. ' 

As a result of these sessions, it is hoped that courses of^study can be designed 

that vill assist the' individual student in reaching th^ career goals he has set. 

i 

Also> by* planning the students' courses of study and projecting the needs into 

/ ' ' 

the future, the admini*strator can create some guidelines as to futu2*e needs in 
the area of staff a/id curriculum scheduling. * . 

■ ' J- ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

School Qpganizations and Act ivities .Program 

The school's student activity program also 'contributes to the achievement 
of career educatioi;i objectives. Periodic evaluation >of "its contribution is 
appropriate. Staff members responsible for student activities should be 
involved in planning and evaluating activities which seek to improve the'' career 
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ucation potential. St]ftdents themselves should serve frequently in staff 
development, c<Jxnmunity' involvement, and curricplCmi development. Through such 
activities as^ career clubs ^ much enriohment of the acad^ic Curriculum can be, 
achieved. 

Vocational youth groups allow students to. engage in activities that broaden 
and enrich the irj knowledge of career fields. Son\^ examples of vocational Vo4th 
. clubs are Distributive Education Clubs of America (DECA) , Future^ Fanners of * 
America fFFA) , Vocational Industrial Clubs of America (VICA) , Future ' Homemakers 
of .America, (FHA) , Future Business Leaders of America (FBLA) , V^d Future Nurses 
, Club (FNC) . CJ-ubs rof a similar nature may organized aroundj other <:areer 
items. These organizations^ are not of the usual "hobby" variety. Studen^ 
become involved, in the aireas of work denoted by the name of tne organization. 
Studepts in such-^^organizations are involved in fiWld trips; role-play job inter- 
views and job"s\^tuations; ^^tting* up an<J operating businesses; conducting student, 
business, and -community career-oriented surveys; Visiting with goal-oriented 
st^ents ^in'liigh school and community college programs; producing their own ^ 
"career 'newsletters**; and helping organize career days in the school. Occupa- 



tional/ areas vithirv the main cluster can be explored as they are chosen by 
members of the club reported back to the main group. 

bne^j^ource of informa^on avail^le to such groups could be a series of 
filmstripfs, tape recordings, and vid^o tapes of previous fi6 Id 'trips. This 
type of ^resource material can also include interviews wit<i^eople of various 
occupations, descriptions of job situations that would be beyond the reach- of 
a field trip, ami "introductions to the various cartels clusters. 

Since mpst of the clubs in a school are related to subjects . such as science, 
drama, history, speech, foreign, language , mathematics, ahd the Vocational areas. 
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- Ar>: much of th^ material gained through the activities of the various organizations 
^ .can be integrated into the claslroom. Organization sponsors should develop 
programs that link career exploration to the objectives of a club. 

Starting in the junior high', students participata in the -production of 
school yearbooks and newsfj^pers. V7orking.on school 'publications can help stu- 
dents to investigate careers in a field such as journalism and can provide ' 
. opportunities to experience, in a limited setting, the working condilions: of 
related oareers. For example, the student staff of a school newspaper can 
devote considerable study to ^the production of a newspaper, investigating 
careers ranging from typesetting to editorial and advertising work. A visit 
to a local newspaper office can be part of the exploration. 

Not to be overlooked^s a 'school's organized athletic ^ogram. ' The 
obvious careers in coaching or professional sports more often overshadow the^^ 
. many irelated cai^eers such as. playground supervision ,^ recreation director, or* 
physical therapist. Again it is important to bring forth through the cluster 
cQncept the truly great number of carreer openings available within each' cluster . 

The same pattern of activities could be followed in investigating careers 
in farming,, ranching, and other occupations relar^ed^to agriculture. The rural 
administrator should make a special effort to build upon %he strong programs 
already existing within his school; these will prolDably be vocational agricul- ' 
ture, hjp/ economics/ and spmetimes , "business education. It should be emphasized 
th^^ within any broad field such as agriculture, there ^ are many diverse pccupa- 
tions, for example^^^^jame management, forestry, and landscaping, as- well as the 

traditional ranching and farming. ' ■ ' 

( 

Placement Services ' • . " . 

One important phase of the career education progarafn and one that can 
provide vital .follow-up data is a placement service. A coordinated effort 

ERLC ^ . 
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should be made to help students find gainful employment based upon their 
previous expediences . * 

'Students -revues tijig a'ssistanca for job placement should be referred to 

' . ' " '„ 

specific 30b openings if such, exist in their field of interest and should be 

. . ' . \ ^' ' ^ 

assisted in every-, possible way 'to gain employment or placement ^in the post- 

secondary /educational area of their choice. Students who will be leaving the 

area, a "common occurrence among 'today * s" rural youth, sh6uld be referred to 

''appropriate resource people at the new location.' ;rhe placement service should 

be available to both. youth and adults served by the schooT district. If small 

schools cannot, adequately perform this funqtion^ it may be carried out by an 

intenjfediate' linit serving several area schools. . * 

' ^ ^ucb a service should be a two-way street. If 'conducted properly/ a 

placement service will not only be^of benefit to the student, but ^Iso of 

benefit^ to^ the local employer who is looking for qualified employees. Thus, a 

well-organized placement' service within the Ic^al school can serve as another 

means of bridging the* gap between school and communvty. 

- > • - ^ . . . V '•• 

State employment agencies can be of ^ assistetn^e in the formulation of such 

a service. . - * 

• ' . • 1 

Staff Development 

• • 

A plan for staff de^felopment should also be formulated as a^result of 
'implementing the administrative plan. Since staff development (iji-service 
training) in career education is likely to involve^^^^^J/1 teachers and will con- * 
tinue for som^ time^ a setting c^f^'^^ori ties and commitment^ of time and 
resources are orucial^to Success. ' ' - 

Although some planning and development st^ff and consultant services can 
be added from. the state level, the major impetus and effort will have to come ' . 

• . - J -c - • , 

• 4 
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from existing' staff cind cOTttnuinity iresources. Administrators, teacherS/ teacjier * 
• aides — all must be involved in planning and development, from the beginning o'f 
the project/ Staff identified as enthusiastic over program prospects must 
infuse others with that same enthusiasm. Staff already including* career actri- 
^ pities in th^ir classrooms should be brought intnTr±eadei?^lw^-4xisi:ti^ns to talk 
w-ith staff, students, and board morni^ers. . . 

Once again, the local rural school administrator might find it to his 
school district's advaintage to organize in-service, training, sessions in co- 
©peration^xth administrators in oJ^ier schools who are alsO''implementing the 
career educationi concept into their 'school districts. In a situation where a 
number of school districts uaite to participate in such an in-service session, 
cojisultaints from the state level could be brought in, aPs well as representa- 
tives of the various educational publishing companies. Too, under this combined 
^ effort, administrators v/ho have successful programs already established could 
be brought in to present their progra:ms. 

As a summary to the procedures needed for the development of staff, the 
following outline should serve as a benchmark to satisfy the need to put process^ 
and content together. The rural administrator could ask hiniself these questions: 
How many of the followyig have already been thought through? How-many of the 
following can be put into practice thresh the funds and .pe rsonnel* available? 

1. A committee made up of classroom teachers and aflininistrators to plaui 
specific behavioral objectives and activities for interested teachers'. 

2. Visitations to classrooms in other districts where career education 
is being planned and implemented. " ^ ^ 

3. Special workshops to focus attention upon educational goals and 
outcomes. * > . ^ ' y 

4. Ift-service meetings with staff to learn new methods of teaching. 
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5. , Lay advisor/' cominittees to evaluate present products of schools 

^hd suggest new directions and .priorities, 

6. Grade-level teams reporting to schbol faculty and parent groups. 

.ar - . . / 

7. Special projects .through media 'centers to highlight particular 
careers or to show the relevance of academic content to particular 

\ occupations. ^ ^ / / » ' 

^8. Special pilot experiments to test selected concepts in the class- 
' . ^OOTi setting, ^ • ' • * ^ 

.9. , Career educatibn fairs and other all-school activiti^ that bring 
school and cctomunity together. 



10. Consultant^help f roiji ^state offioe personnel, intermediate units, 
and/or university ' faculties , 

11. cooperative activities with other districts in the area. 

Community Involvement * - 

In most 'rural* areas, the school, becomes the focal point of the entire 
community. Therefore, it is especially necessary 'that the rur^l school admini- 
• strator bring the community into the development of the- career education concept 
The school cannot function apart from other groups'^ or Agencies in Vhe cofqfnuni ty 
The need for an ap{)roach built upon a -foundation of local initiative and * 
fostered and encouraged at the '.state, regional, and national level has already 
been recognized by leaders in education. 

> No new. agencies need to be organized to coordinate the resources or flow 

t 

of information to the^ ccMtimunity . .The community should be approached on two 
levels: (1) for general community or business support and (2*) for expertise 
in a specific industry or a particular occupational field. It should be self- 
evident tKat any program concerned wi* education for a career must make.provi- 
sion^for active participation by persons familiar with the industrial and labor 
relations process ^nd with. the skill requirements of trfe various occup^ions. 
Of equal importance^ is the role local business can pl?y in providing the school 
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with opportunities to observe^working situations or to engage in actual employ- 
meht of students, ' / * ' ' ' 

Service clubs are always seeking opportunities to -serve the community. In 
addition, their members, are also influential in many other walks of life. Their 
involvement can be doubly potent. Leaders of Boy, Scout groups and c^her youth 
organizations are anxious to improve, the long-range welfare of their charges. 
.And I certainly, the rural school administrator should, not fail to recognize the 
usefulness of the* local farm and ranch , organizations , Too, the school admini- 
strator wi*ll f iod that fn many casQS retired, senior citizens are anxious to be ' 
of service. , / - , 

Men and women with one career behind them j^epres^nt a rich and valuable' 
resource that can be and should be us-ed fully. Many of the people of the com- 
munity have mastered^ skills and crafts that' are in short 'jsupply. 'others' are 
^ skille<^ in the use of tools, materials, and processes that perhaps are not ^ 
practiced in the rural area but which would 'be of great interest to some of 
Students 

If career education i€ to be an integral par t^ of the regular school cur- 
riculum, it can profit as a bold and 'imaginative new concept, frcxri the experi- 
ences of these and ot^er. community grodps. Each rural community will have. 

unique characteristics and special groups that should be identified and recruited 

• . * / * ' 

for this family-sch9o],-communi£y based program. CommunitY surveys are helpful 

^ tools to assist the local administrator in locating and assessing the availa- 
bility o^f such resource people. 

The fundamental principle^ underpinning the involvement of the community, ♦ 
and perhaps its most attractive virtue, can be briefly summarized. Community 
involvement calls for the shying of information,^ materials, ideas, and technology 
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in career ^education among schools and* communities at all^ levels: It provides 
* an alternative- to creating new and possibly duplicating institutions . ' It 
enables the rural school administrator to make use of materials ^d equipment 
which the small school Cannot afford: It places the student in touch. with the 
true world of work. 

1 • ' ' ' ■• 1 

Advisory Committees 

* • * ' # 

Regardless of the size of school inv61ved, if career- education is to 

4' ■ 

succeed, there must be ccranuni cation between the'school and the community. The 
^ery nature of career education, especially at the secondary level, suggests 
the importan<ie^ of maintaining a mechanism" for continuous dialogue betwee^the 
school and the world o^. employment . ^The rural school 'administrator will soon 
find that an "advisory committee" is one way to channel occupational and employ- 
ment data into the educational proces's. ' ' 

Some of'^^-^Pp^more successful advisory bommittees have proved very effective 
in the following ways: , * ' ^ , ^ 

« 

^^ -i- Functioning as an excellent source 6f; puttie relations. 

2. Communicating feedback information from the community and emplo^rs . ^ 

3. Creating mutual respect and confidence between educators and community 
leaders . * 

' ' ' ' 

4. Providing expei^ience and eyoertise in those^ aCreas vital to a program 
preparing students for the v^rld of work. 

^ 5. Providing assistance in the selectiorf and development of training 

stations . . • > • * . 

■ V-,. ' 

6. ;¥ssistinq the tteacher-coordinator in. curriculum development and > 
improvement. . ^ 

7. Providing assistance in locating instructional materials . • 

8. ^ Providing a source of input for program 'evaluation and review. 

9. Providing continuity for the program in the ^evyfent there is a change 
, in staff. * ' \ ' ' 
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10. Pfeovidipg a sobrce of employment for graduates of the progtam 
( Cooperative Vocational Education in Small Spools ; 1972) . 

Business' and community leaders are in a' unique position to 'help plan educa- 

tional programs that will prepare the student for employiijent . Thus, the effec-' 

' * ■» „ 

tive use of an'advisory committee is ^ logicjal ar]^ efficient means of bringing 

about a closer v/orking relat;i^nship between the schoo'l, the community, and the 

world of work. ' , 

Evaluation * " ^ 

The* evaluation process should be considered one of the major components of 
the career ' education program, for through no other process cati the true succe^ 
of the^ program. be determined. , ^ * 

The evaluation of program effectiveness should be based vjpon the degree 

of achievement »of the m.easurable objective^ established during the planning 

. . ^ - , fl, ' 

process. Obviously, it is important that much time and thought be concentrated 

on the* development of objectives tjiat are realistic and concrete for the indivi- 
dual district. School 'personnel who are t(5^ be involved in- the, evaluation 
process should* be identified And involved early in program planning in order ' 
to coordinate the efforts of both internal and external, groups and individuals 

who* assist in the evaluation process. ' ' 'N-r . ^' 

' ' • *i * 

Evaluation of programs should include the use of data drawn from (1) i, . 

enrollments,- com^Letione, identification of disadvantaged and^ handicapped; 

(2) surveys of labor demand, labor supply, and student needs to determine the , 

relevance of program offerings to njseds; and (3) student follow-ub surveys. 
* * • ^ 

Ques^ion^ should b6 raised alpout the mcinner in wliich career education is 
implemented and operated, and information will be needed about student perfor- 
mance, What'charages in student behavior are sought? What kinds of evidence 
that this behavior change has taken place ai^e acceptable? 

3'/ 



In the evaluation process, all facets of the educational^program — the 
broad goals of. career education, current educational methodology, the structure 
of society, and the attributes of the student — are cOTibined into fiVe principal 
components. The five components j^>llow:^ . ^ ^ ^. 

1. The goals of the program. . • 

2. The objectives of the program. ^ 

3. The operational procedures — for example, the methods, techniques, 
emphases/ and efforts — being utilized to abtain the ojDjectives. 

4- The resources — both material (including facilities, equipment, and 

materials) and human (including teaching, administration, supervision, 
service, and special staff)^ — provided to facilitate the attainment of 
. the objectives. 

5. The actual outcome or products of the program -as defined in terms 
stated in the objectives of the program. 

The actual evaluation^ can take many forms, depending upon the option of ^ 

the local district; however, the following -items -should be" included in the 

evaluation process: Teacher-made tests; questionnaires administered to staff, 

students, employers, and community; student anecdotal records; check sheets of* 

accomplished ^kills' and competencies; self-reports by students of inventories ' 

> 

of interests, preferences, attitudes, and feelings; atten^nce records; drop- ^ " 
out records; follow-up studies on students who have graduated;* ^teacher observa- 
tions; and results of standardized tests. 

When evaluating the career education program, yie local ad!mi?istrator will 
want to 'do so within the context of local needs and objectives. In so doing, 
a comparison with the ten characteristics of career education listed by Under- 
secretary Marland will p^ove to be of v;orth: * ^ 

1. The fundamental concept of . career ^i^cation is that all educational 
experienc^s — curriculum, instruction, \ and counseling — should be' 
geared to preparation for economic inciependence, personal fulfill- 
» ment, and an appreciation for the dignity of work-. 



2. The general curriculum is done away with in favor of a system of 
. high schopl education with but two exits — continued education or 
employment — and nothing else, * 

Tl>e,t:areer education concept should affect as high as eighty per- 
cent of the high r^school students. 

« * , ' ^ 

4. It will be of f ered 'as^pairt of , the ' curriculum to all students. < 

5- It will permeate the entire spectrum of ^ chij.d*s education, frbm , 
the kindergarteri^^^^tjyiough high school. ' " j ^ 

0. We must, also be concerned and active on behalf of jtht^^e adults whq 
cannot supply the skills and knowledge so*ciety now demands.. " 

7. It^is a blending^ of all three tvocationaj education, general educ^tTon # 
and college preparatory education) into an entirely n<^w curriculum. 

8. The job is not done properly until each and every 6ne of ^he youngsters 
is capable bf developiTTg^a clear /S^se of direction in life and is 

able to make a responsible career ^^pice^T^' ' \^^^ 

9. It will offer a much wider range of occupational choices than are now 
available in regular vocational educational pirograms. 

10. All students will have an opportunity to enjoy actual work experience 
during .their high school years through cooperative arrangements with 
business, industry, and p\iblic institutions and agencies ( Care^r ^ 

Education Progress ', 1972) . % * ■ 

■' / 

Reporting evaluative findings to the various publics who need and *who 'will 
use the information is another esse^ntial par't of/ evaluation , It' is critical • 
^or school boards, administration, and. staff to te informed about the effective- 
ness of career education. It is also essential for eqch component of the ele- 
. mentary and secondary school system to report successes, .shortcomings,. and 
problems to other components of the system. For example, the evaluation of 
career education in senior high school should'^be useful in improving the program 
in the junior high and elementary school. . 



' 'CAREER EDUCATION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL . , • ' 

A^program designed for the elementary school should be developmental — 

based upon a series of concepts and upon' the needs and ^ilpties of trfb students 

and' graduated according to difficulty. The elementary program should assist 

studettT's to become alert to people who work and to become curious about careers , 

I , 

and ready^for the ^exploration of careers v;hich is to occur du:t*ing the junior 



high school years. Awareness of the, wot Id of work is considered to*be^the over- 

r 

- ^ ^ m ^ < 

all goal of ca?;'eer edusati-on in the elementary school, 

T^he^reguXar classroom teacher must fuse^ the concept ^of career awareness 
into the ongoing curriculum, thus erir^chi?ng and adding quality to the school 
program: It^lhoqld be understood that the career awareness concept neither 
eliminates *vital elementary curricultun elements'nor does it propose to srubsti- 
tute career awar^ess for long established,; prof essional^ sound elementary 
concepts , ' * . ' 1^ « 

in the first grade, the <?hild's experiences in career education should 
center around thaf , with which* h^ J.s mos"^ f amiiis^-rthe- home alid ^he s^ool. The 
limited career informati-on hp possesses /(based on his knowledge of what his * ^ 
parents do and what^ work he sees dpne at school — teaching, bus driving, and so 

V/i' ' .T' \ ;. 
pancji^g^^is' knowledge jof •the world of ^ork. 
" » • • '* 

■i . . • - ^ 

Parents ar^d other s^'can be brought i^to the elassrbom tq tell about their 
work.' Also, children can engage in such activities as "career game playing, * 
field trips,, career art work, and other experiences to increase their ' knowledtye ^ 
and understanding of possible careers.^ Special efforts should Jbe" made in ^iso- 
lated rural areas to provide experiences in ihore metropolitan areas." Field 

.'■ ■' - . ■ ■ >, ■ • 

trips should be made to larqer --cities or tovms in order for the' children to 



bette'r observe the broad spectrum of occupations. Regular school -subjects' 
shoui4<'Be Vised as the vehicle for pi'esenting career information rather than 



concentrating career education into a special topid in the curriculum. 



.al topid in the curriculum. 



During the primary years, role^playing becomes quite important. The 



students carT^O^p^p" job& maay times. '^Suth performance is pvert and thus 
subject to guidaii^^'frcxn the tjeacher and available for" other student comment. 
Thifs activity provides^ excellent: method ^or developing' or^l language skills. 
Many class discussions cany be held^ around ther i^e-playing technique. 

As an ongoing program throughout -each educational level, the students c^n 
help the teacher in making bulletin boards centering xmoccu^ations. Also/ 
each, child could starfc a portfolio or scrapboolc, smarting with' drawings and" % 
paintings h§. has done and' a«igmen,ting his /^wn work with pictures from magazines. 

At the primary level, cl^dren can learn -that ea^ch job has ^certain cfear- 
acteris^iic^. Later the- childrentf^Will learn that the best obcbpational choige 
Ts achieved'by matching 'possessed character j.stic«?ith required .characteris^tica 



While tkeS^i^^Kildren are as .yet too young for accurate self-appraisal, they can 

' . ■ « \" ' A" ' ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' 

begin to fdrm simple judgm^ents about What physical actions people must make in 

/ . ■ • ' • 

various occupations. * " ^' ' , 

**'/-^* » 

• ^ An important concept tQ be learned at this ^ge level is tlikt everybody 

. / . 

should work and that work is not sj^nonymoilB ,wit?t)- hard physical l^abor or a, 

disagreeably^ situation.. The teacher might start with 3uch simple tasksr as 

hanging up coats, s^aighteriihg ^hair^j^-^^Aj^ting away materials, and* so on. 

If the class ha^ mpnltors , ' thpir jobs shJ^lild-be examined. The children can 

<iraw or tell what .tJTey do. * 

ThcT teacher must, guide the children to an under stanflinq that all the 

■t ■ ; 

activities of. the school, even those whicn seem '^e most fup, are p^rt of their 
■ ■ 1 

• • ■ M ' ' • . • •■ • • 



"job" and that they ^hbuld always dp th^ir best/ As a pre3Aiew, it* shoiild be 
sugge$ted to .students that, though the nature of tKe^asks will chanoe $omewhat 
"as they progress through school, if ifchey approacl;i their tasks with .the proper 
attitude everything can, continue to be' enjoyable. Above all, it should be > 




stres,sed tha^ wor^g^ is n'ecessary for everyone, tTiat it can be pleas'^t, and that 
cooperation with ^t^ers "wi.ll inake^ everyone "s job more pleasant. ^ 

In the seccxnd grade, 1:h^ .concept of the wo? Id of work should expand markedly. 
Vt> to this point, an^attefhpt ha3|b'een nwA^^O' deal w,ith thei home and the school 
and ''other • familiar surroundings. |3ow .the^^ve wilj b6 in another direction. ^ 
The chiW^will be exposed to a much broader spectrum of occupations, and he will 



leeorn about specialization arid interdependency . ' While m^n]^of the same activ- 
ities presented in the first grade will be continueci ^t this levfel as befits* 
the increased maturity, mor^ written wqrk .anc5 more complex facets can-b^'. 
brought* into use. 

The concept, of j^peci,alization can very easilqjype .tied, in withisocial ' 
studied. This Concept may be treated thrcfugh a re^\j^w of ar^ primitive culture 

^ * i * . ' , » ' n 

^ \ ' ^ - ^ C * ^ i ^ ' • 

\/hich 4:he claas may have studied. The -idea to be explored i^ uhat because each.^ 

family unit's needs and want.s were simple-, it was j5ossibJe for e|ich family 'unit 

/ *^ . • " 

,to b^ selNsuf fic;^nt- .Charts or^pikitures may be made which 'contrast the 

simplicity of a more primitive society with the complexity of modern life. The 

atuderkts should then i;nagine .and -discuss what it» woulq meaa if the family^ 
> " ® •« ■> * * 

'could still be self-suSf icient-^-f or e^iample, would ' each family have to build 
its owp ^tomobile, or would people go tcf some,o.ther m^ans cf transportation, ^ 
and. if so, whaj:? How would hom|s, food, and clothing be purchased: • What things^ 
would 'people have to do without? , ^ ^* * " 
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•J' Thus, one can readily observe how every facet of the regular curriculum 

^ ' • 

Is. brought into use in the career education concept. .Teachers- are bound only 

by their own lack ot imaginatiion and initiative. 

. • In the third grade the child's focus can' be further expanded as iffew cdn--^ 

,cepts are built upon those previously introduced. As reading skill's increase 

% career information can be presented through basic and supplementary readers. 

Other activities dealing with careers cal^ be introduced. 

• ' The third-grader can explore many factors which determine available oc- 
> cupations, such as loca^on, supply and dem^d, and technological and socio- 
logical changes. He should learn why in a haral area thei^ a different 
demand for jobs, why the rural community is dej^ndent upon the urban community 
for many of its goods and services, and in what ways the urban communitv is 
\ 'depende^>t on the Irural^ommUnity . As the student explores these facets of 

the world of worJc , ^emphasis should also be placed on developing an understanding 
,o.f the effect that the^e and 'other factors have on the worker.. For example, 
does supply and demand affect workfer?^ ' * . 

Probably by this F;o^t the students have found one particular occupation* 
which interests them. Whjlle a firm ^occ^tional ^oice is not sought at this 
v^point, it is time to introdi^ce certain ideas. One of J:he most important of 

these is the necessity ot an eduction if ond is to enjoy the benefits of our 

/ .... 
^ complex society'. / " 

As pupils progress to grades 4-6, emphasis should be placed upon enhance- 
ment of sj^lf-cqjficept as related to career development. J)uring these years, 

'more emph^i^^^s jJl^ced \ipo^the vital part school plays in the preparation for 

f ' ^ ' 

a career. I^ince 'from this point on in the student-'s €Bucation, different 
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. subject areas. are treated separately, teachers^must make a special effort to ' 
\^^^o\i the iniportance of each subject o^rea to the -world* of- wprk , 

Th^ importance of education, both formal and Informal/ -for success in the 
^Jot^Ld of work should be^stressed, , The want-ad sections of all available news- 
papers might be used. Many of the kds will specify ascertain educational level 
and certain skills or experience. Brochures from the various state employment 
services also have excellent ii^|ormation in this 'area. " 

Rather than exploring the need for individual subject areas, the, teacher 
might use a different approach. First, -'tije teacher ^ight suggest 'that -manjl^^ 
people have special education for entering the 'wor^d of ^ work. Cofnmittees could 
be formed to do resear^^h into thl"^ various areas tha^ requi^te" specia]^ized educa- 
tion. From this researcl^^, students- cquld lear» what knowledge all occupations, 
have in common. Among the ccanmon rieed'sf^f • the ^febudent will be the 'abil^,ty to 
read, to* listen and /ollow^^^^^nstructionsi^ t^ write, to* communicate orally^ to 
understand, and t9 relate to gtjiery^people . ^tp^fe)^ qualities Will be of value to 
him in und erst and 5^H<f^the var:^us areas of ^sui^ject matterjjr ^ ^ 

As the student reaches the upper grades, in 6llfementary school, it itjust be * 

made clear that the^^^ l^nC attempt at this level to force- students into making 

occupa1^or)al choic^S'.'^ Wl*^ €hfe program should do at this level is to' attempt 

to guide the student toward a more irftelligent choice when thfe time becomes 

approoria-te. The stvident p'^ograirv. trie^ to broaden his ' awareness of the almost 

^ infinite^ variet'^^ occupalfions which^do. exist, as well^a J the' possibility ' of 
' * V 1 * 

new ones which /are developing almost daily. Beycyid this, it attempts to 'show 

him the Factors to be considered v;hen the tj^e cH^es to make a^e^cision. 

^ ' ■• - 

Through the fluster apprcTach, wh^ich is introduced artd developed in the 
^ sixth grade, the^^^tudent shoi^. become awa^ tha^all occupations, can be placed* 



in hroad ^oupings, and that there^'are jobg-tor any level of .ability andjtrainlng 

* 

within each grouping. Thus, he learns that no area that interests him is be-' 
yond^his reach. Somewhere within his field of interest *th^re will be a* career 
for him. 

* During these y^ars, the importance of preliminary data is stressed. The 
knowledge^^hat different occupations require certain-^lbharacteristics and that, 
different individuals possess certain characteristics leads inescapably to the 
^conclusion that the better these are matched, the happier the person will be 
as he works 5^ ^his "Vocational choice\ ^' . ^ 

The students should be aware that making a career choice requires care- 
ful study. Some^of the cureas that' need to be explored by the stutie^ts dre 
the nature of the work, the working environment, the training, the type of 
peopl'e to be found in a particular vocation, the expected income levely and 
the future of particulcu: vocations. .Again, this might be an area for conmittee 
work. , A committed could be assigned an curea, to research and could then 5esig 
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a method for presentiVig 'the information they gathei* to the rest of the cl'ass. 

Such methOte might include traditional reports, stories based ^ what could 
happen should one fai*l to obtain the requisite information, cartoons, skits, 
cuid so on. ' ' . 

As was stated^^erSfflier , these years should be used to enforce self-* , 

enhcuicement cuid self^--awareness . ^ Leeurning should take place in regard to the 

( 

way *indi\^iduals differ in their abilities, interests, attitudes, and values. 
The student shpuld become aware of himself in regard to these eireas. Such 
conc^fcs can be realized through >hi use of self-inventory materials avail- 
able from the various publishers, or the teacher can conduct a sociogram- 
type activity. The teacher might lis^aibilities , attitudes, interests'^ e^nd 
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SO dn and have the students name those of their peers who "fit the descriptions. 
Exainpleff\inight be: • - | 

Likes to play quiet games. * .£ 
Likes tb play active games. ' " ' 

Likes to talk. 
Likes to sing. 

Liices to draw. * * • • 

Likes to read. ^> V 

Is best in math. 

Gets along wej.1 with everybody. ». ^ ' , • 

These are only a few of the areas which might be fxplorecf. In such a 
lesson, or unit of stt^dy, the concept of individual differences and the accep-- 
tance of the individual for what he is should become very obvious (WorW of 
Work. ABLE Model Program, 1972) . ' ' . 

As the student accumulates more self -understanding it follows that occu- 
pational interests will becomTe'more apparent! The pattern thus becomes 
interest self-under'standing occupational interest. If the children do^ 
not perceive these ^hks for themselves ^ the teacher should guide their think- 
^ ing. If thT^ild^does not petceive these links then the program has^f ailed 
and. should be 16oked at carefully. 

Everyvoccupation which exists at present can be placed into a family or 

cluster. The U.S. Government has broken 20,000 job£ into 15 jolD clusters, each 

i 

under a general heading such as the "world of manufacturinq" or the "world'of 
construction" (Carder Education, 1971). The sixtlh grade will be used to orient^ 
the student to the concept of clusters and should fam^iliarize him with them. 
The intention at this level of . instruction is to provi^ie a i^ad-in whereby he 
will choose 2 or 3 of the clusters to explore in greater depth during his junior 
Jhigh school^years . . ■ 
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Each of the elementary grades should, be used as a platform for emphasizing 
* . * 

the importance of initiating and stimulating self-grpwth in the vocational 

> 

realm. Whenever possible, the learning situation should be one that. actively 
inv^/lves * the student in the learning process.. ' / . 

% . X » ° * 

Projects' for the Elementary Curriculum ^ 

The follov/ing ^^ivities I^ave been designed to involve the studeats in an 

active manher which should he2^ elementary school children become^amiliar 

/ 

with the world of work and orient them to the problems of vocational choice 
and selection at later periods in their development.* The activities are not 
listed in a particular order. However, an effort was made to group the activi- 
ties for K-3 grades at the beginning of the list, and activities for grades 4, 
5, and 6 next, the n activities aimed at grades 7 and 8, Some miscellaneous 
activities, which could be used at any level, are at the end of the list. 
Special projects for teachers, Counselors, and parents are also found in the 



list, 



1. Engage chilGren in discussions which will help them see ^he dignity vand 
value of all work in which man engages. ^ l^his project should help 
realize one of tha^ajor objectives 6f the occupational ori-entation and 

IF guidance program at^iH^elementary school level. It can be a progres- 
sive program with units at each grade. 

2. Encoui^age children to. cut color pictures from magazines of "people at 
work" on various jobs and place them on a special bulletin board 
designed for^ this purpose. In the early grades the pictures selected 
may be relate<jL*to their father's or Aether's job or to a job they are 
currently interjssted in, or- to jobs in a plant or lifsiness' which they 
have visited on a field trip. See that each ^hild has a picture on 
the board, if possible, cund change thp pictures frequently. * 



Prepare a color book (grades 1-3) showing people and situatibns in 
various^ypes of jobs^nd the kinds of uiiiforms ^hey wear on the job 
(firemen, polic^en, doctors, dentists, nursefe, soldiers, sailors, 
marines, engineers, mailmert, drofessiorial athletes, etc.) which the 
children can color. Many of the drawings for the color Book can be 
made by tracinq. ^ . , . 



♦From world of Work, ABLE Model Program, 1972. 



■J ' . 



*4, Permit children in <^he firsjt and second grades to engage in play 
activities involving various tyoes of jobs. They can play doctor, 
•lawyer, baker, teacher , nurse, carpenter, and a host of other job 
pers^nel. In most of these activities they can use actual tools or 
inst^ments. 

5. Read stories with an occupational background to first and second 
grade children. Such^ a story as "The* Little Train That Thought 

' It Could" is a good extople of the- type of story that can be read. 
After the story has been read, the children can discuss who* runs ^ 
the trains, what the conductor, brakeman, and engineer do, as well 
as the value of cooperation and thinking while on the job. 

6. Assign the children in one of the classes in grades 4, "5, and 6 the 
task of writing out the answers to the following questions as a 
means of getting to know themselves better: * "What sort of person 

do I want toj become?" arffi "VHiy do I want to be that kind of person?" 
Analyze the replies to see to what extent occupations determine the 
answers given. HlJve the students who' amswered the questions prepare 
answers to the same questions one year and two years hence. 

7. Have the students ii^-grades 4, 5, and 6 make, a survey of the various 
types of jobs which exist in their community and state and select^ 
the ones they would like to visits. It is best to* study jobs' they 
will see on theior visits ajjd help the children determine what to 

• look for when they make their, visit to the plant they have selected, 
follow-up reports after the trip has been made are a part of the 
project. 

8. Develop projects which shov; how various vocations are related to 
the, seasons of the year, for example, what is involved in a wheat 
harvest? Getting ready fbr summer, dusting off the air conditioner, 
sharpening the lawnmower; getting ready for winter, checking the 

car, storing summer equipment ,0 checking the furnace; getting ready for 
fall, for cutting the harvest; or getting ready fc5r spring, plantingv^ 
a\id cultivating! Each season ha% many surprises, and there are many 
occupations for each season. The children may have a great deal "of 
fun observing 'the occupations ^d processes they have studied. / 

/ " 

9. Discuss with the children, beginning at about the fourth grade, the 
importance of individual differences, why people differ in so many 
of their interests, * abilities, andT aptitudes , how their ' uniquenesses 
develop, and the problems of self-acceptance which a^e caused by 
thef^r differehoes. This project can be the basis of a, long term 
study by the. children and can be relate^ to the developmental task 
roncept. Some students at the sixth grade levcT-may be ready to 

'relate their uniqueness to aspects of their ecjucational , personality, 
and vocational development and adjustments. When this is the case, 
they will almost invariably . need individual guidance. « y . 

10. Start a vocational scrapbook as a^class project and encourage each 
child to cut out pictures and articles from various newspapers and 
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maga3ine^_V)^ich they can paste in the scrapbook • A rotating committee 
to* decide what' goes ipto the" scrApbogk may be necessary • The art 
class can prepare an attractive cover for the scrapbook, 

11 • Develop a unit which can m^nye progressively throuqh grades 4, S, 
and 6 on the importance bf education to Vocational choice .and on 

• what actually happens to young people who drop out-ef school before 
completing high school/ The* drop-out problem can only be dealt 
with effectively if the potential drop-out is identified in the 
elementary grades I 

12. The importance of good mental health vi scl)OoJ, on the job, in the 
home, and how it can be developed and maintained can be a basic dis- 
cussion in almost any class after the third grade. * 

13, Games in the nature of the old fashioned "spelldown" can be devised 
to acquaint students wi^ some occupations. The teacher or one of . 
the students can read a description of an occupation or describe the 
tools which are used in an occupation, and the students may be asked 

♦ to identify the occupation on the basis of the information which has ' 
been devised. ^ 

14^ In some schools, characters from the Bible "can i>e named hnd the 

children asked to 'identify the occupation which they represent. Teams 
can be used to identify the bccuoations of the presidents or o^her 
well-known characters, - , ^ . - 

15. Jobs in the varies government agencies can 'be used as a unit in a 
ntmiber of classes Jrom the third or fourth grade through the sixth ^ 
grade. People who work for the government can be spea>Jers and 
frequently can show slides or fiinjs^. 

16. '.Give the youngsters a brief look at the glamour careiers — irfovie and 

television actors and actresses, the enliertainers , professional ^ 
musicians, professional athletes, and the astronaut^are highly visible. 
The study of 'these occupations presents, in some instances, an excel- 
lent opportunity to study values in our society as represented by 

• occupational choices. . g 

17. Provide girls in the various elementar]|fc school classes special 
opportunities to study occupations other than the three traditiopal 
occupations for women (nursing, teaching, Jmd secretarial work). 

18. Pronote hobby shows as a means of -helping children develop interests 

* and assume responsibility. Many youngsters have found their vocation 
through hobbies which they pursued during eaErlier developmenjtal periods. 

19. Permit students to discuss hup 'they can utilize their vacation periods, 
to get better acquainted with various occupati^ons . 

20. In social studies xihits, lead t^e children to discuss how different a 
personality factors and traits are related to difi^ren^. vocational ^ 

♦ . • • v 

. ■ . \ 
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selections*! as well how personality in general is "related to 
vocational choices which will eventually , be made.* 

21. *^ Teachers can schedule field trips where emphasis will be centered on 

the workers and' the types of skills whigh they utiliz^ in performing 
their jobs. ... 

22. Have the students write short papers on "The tiling I do best." These 
papers should also be saved and the project duplicated a year and two 

' ^ years later. This topiTc can also be used as a topic for clas^ discusr 
sion,L although many youngsters may be embarrassed to reveal their 
innermost thoughts. 

m » 

2J. Organize units in the socia^ studies curriculum to show the various ' 
ways people* in the ccxnmunity make a living. One unit, for inst^ce, 
can be developed around home buildiiig. The children can discuss the 
work of the carpenter, the bricklayer, the electrician, the painter,^ 
the plumber, and ^^Jiers.^ Anoth^t unit cah b^ organized around city 
jobs and can j.nclude sanitary workers, water supply workers, p>olicemen, 
firemen, and others^, ^till other units can be organized around' ^, 
transportation, including bus, rail, and air service. 

24. Develop a unit for fifth and sixth graders' which will help the children 
be aware 'of the importance of building a good background during the 
elementary school years in preparation for the rest of their educational 
career. Learning good stt^y methods and reading habits can be* a part 

of this linit. 

25. "My daddy belongs to the Farm Bureau," and brother is m an - 
apprenticeship program," can be the basis for a discussion in the * 
sixth grade. 

26. "My mother is a Gray Lady," and "My sister is a candy-striper," can be 
a program similar to the one above, which children enjoy. 

27. Develop a unit to assist the children, petrticularly in .grades ^five and 
six, to explore their interests, and discover the relationship of. 
particular interests to various vocational patterns. Some interest 

' tests can be used for this project. ^.s, 

Organize a unit for sixth graders which will help them orientate them- 
selves to' the vocational developmental tasks which they will face in 
junior high school with suggestions relative -to the specific choices 
they should be prepared to make which, have vocational implications. 
Class «schedu||^ be discussed as part of this unit. 

29. Give children an ..opportunity to explore the contributions which various 
clubs#and extra-class activities in the community can make to children's 
knowledge eJDOut vocations. This project may be important for children* 
who are preparing to enter junior high school, where selecting thfe right 
school activities may be a problem. 
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30. Students cap be encouraged to\study individuals \lho have made a success 
in more than .one occupation, /^uch a study should help students to\ 
becOTie aware of the fact that they, too', can probably find success in 
mOre than one field of endeavor. 

31. Encourage the children to develop a newspaper in which they can list 
occupations tHey have discussed in class, write editorials, and in- 

* clucfe other items which may be of significance to them. 

• 32. Provide children an opportunity to stpdy unusual and little-known 

oct:upations in the prof essional^ technical, and nontechnical fields. 

33,. Encourage the children to prepare their own personalized vocational 
notebook, which will include a study of their interests /^abilities , 
special aptitudes, skills, strengths, and weaknesses, with notes from 
class discussions, test profiles, and clippings from newspapers which 
are related to vocations of particular interest to them. 

34. "My daddy belongs to the Rotary Club (lions, Kiwanis, and so on)." 
This is an opportunity to discuss the vocatiojial classif i^tions in 
the structure and pu^-poses of civic clubs. 

35. "My mother belongs to the (one of the women's clubs)." This can be 
a cOTpcOiion to the discussion of men's organizations. 

^36. Present^children with an opportunity to study, write papers, and dis- 
cuss how the ^choice of an occupation conditions and influences other 
aspects of \their life. ' . 

L ' ' ' ' 

37. Encourag^ students to^ take tests "Which will help them understand their* 
interests, abilities, aptitudes, and educationaT, socioeconomic back- 
ground. No child ccin make intelligent vocational decisions at any 
level without this information. 

I - ■ - 

^ J' 38. Present materials and information about what is importcint in vocational 

choice atjd selection, including opportunities to discuss v;hen» an oc- 
cupational choice should be made and what needs to be considered before 
^g "a choice. . • . * 




39. children study various assignments in English, history, science, 

music, eirt, "and other fields, encourage them to identify the occupa- 
tions of the various authorities o'r characters in the field they are 
' studying. As they read some of Dicken's v/orks, for instance, many 
occupations can be identified. 

^'40. Arrange for demonstrations for various types of activities performed in 
different jobs. Chemists, physicists, typists, and so On, can demon- 
"''^ strate various experiments which can be of intense interest t6 children. 

An example: a. typist can demonstirate speed typing. ^Teachers of the 
vail'ious areas can be used here; also, -county can be used. 
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41, 



42, 



43, 



44^. 



Present "children with an opportunity to visit 
'employmertt agency. Such a visit should be made 
been prepared fpr such a vi$it. - 



state or national 
after students have 



tify the personali- 
se 



Use short personality sketches of people studied\in various courses — 
social studies, English, science, mathematics, m^sic, and art — which^ 

♦emphasize their vocation and ask students t^ ide 

-tieg through their vocations. 

A 

Should elementary school children be introduced i 
services? Some say "yes" and some say "no'." This 
made on the local or classroom level. < Th^e are m 
learn jobs and job skills in the nation's armed se 



o jobs in the curmed 
eci^ion sht)uld be 
y opportunities to 
ices, but it may be 



too early to present this material to elementary scAool youngsters, 



Wh5n the children are at the theme-writing stage, *pe 
papers oft. such subjects as *"ScHne jobs I think I wouli 
I grow up I would like to be a * Tf 



it ,them to write 
like/ " or "when 
s projept should * 
ns to them. They 



get the children thinking about jobs and their relat 
should be encouraged to emphasize why they would like\ a particular job 
and what aptitudes they think they possess at the present time for such 
a job. J 



45, 



46. 



48. 



Assign students the task of writing letters to successful people^ in 
the community and nation, asking them to tell' about thiir vocation, why 
they selected it, and 'the qualities which they tihink aqe necessary for 
success in the field. They might also be asked to te] 
they would give to a young person who is interested in 
letters can be displayed and then placed on the library 
project will need to be organized carefully. 



what advice 
the field. The 
shelves. This 



Conduct vocational exhibits in connection with Science Fdii^contest 
/ exhibitions. Exhibits in the science fields jnay encourage 'individual 
^ creative study and will assi'^t youngsters to further explore their 

interests and abilities. 

47. ^*Study method^ knd techniques of problem solving with the ydungsters 



through class discussions and group guidance. This job, 
taken objectively and on an intelligent basis, can be a bit 
assisting young people to deCrelop the degree of independent 
to becOTie emotionally and vocationally mature individuals. 



in under- 
^step in 
they need 



tliei: 



Have children in any rocxn study the occupation of their fath€ 
mothers) . They "can be encouraged to prepard^hort talks or 
reports as a class project. 



:s^ (and 
rite „ short 



49. Parents can be encouraged to visit the school and share information 
about their job with 'children. 

50. Contact some ' businessmen , ministers, policemen, pilots, teacher^, sports 
figures, etc., and assign students to interview them about .theln jo)Ds 
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and then irake reports back to the class. ,It may be fun for some of the 
children to .publish their interviews in. the school newspaper — eveij 
though it may be mimeographed. . > 

51. Duplicate number 47 but arrange for the personalities contacted to 
penB.t the student to tape record. their interview,. The recordings ' 
can then be' played to the class. This probably is a §ixth grade pro- 
ject, although it has been tried successfully in the fifth grade! The 
project will take some practice, but the youngsters will enjoy learning 
^ to use a tape recorder. .They may need to follow questions which have 

been worked Qu^-in class in their interviews. It will probably create 
^ interest to let them decide what they would like to know about thl^ 
' ' occupations of the individuals to be interviewed. 

52 • Another topic which can be assigned to students with profit in many - 
classes, either by written exercises pr short talks, is "What I woyld 
most like to be when Ivgrqw up." It can be extended to ask why they 
have made this particular choice 'at thiit^imei, ^he last part of the 
project should encourage children to beg^ fo examine their values. 

* V 

53.- Look for good films and filmstrips which^can be shown at various grade 
^els which may havel some vocational significance. 



^ 54. Encourage children wlio have an interest in art to make attractive 
posters; they can be original creations^ copied frcxa pictures in 
magazines or from suggestions made by the teacher or by parents. The 
posters should be on display on bulletin boards,* in various classes,' 
in the library, and in some instances, in windows of stores in^ the 
community. 

55,* Develop projects which show the vocations associated with the various 
holidays, for example, Christmas — toys made and sold, Christmas cards, 
the work of the mailman and post* office workers in delivering the 
cards and gifts to the home. All holidays have' special vocational 
^ ^ significance. 

♦ - • 

^ * 

* 56. Rural youngsters may need to be^ .presented an^ opportunity to observe 

adults cit work in jot)S which are characteri'stic of urban cc«nmunities<" 

57. Through a "Junior Carper Day," present childrea with an opportunity to 
become acquainted with individuals in the community engaged in a 

^ variety of occupations, including occupations outside the professions. 

One objective of such a program at the elementary school level should 
be to promote the development of mor^ wholesome attitudes^ toward >€e- 
lected nonprofessional occupations and help youngsters realize the 
importance of thesS occupations. 

58. Safety demonstrations by firemen are always exciting experiences for 
children and serve a double Durpose in that -they may be a part of t?I^ 

^ ^school's safety program*- 
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59. ' The school nurse, ambulance drivers, firemen', ana interns $rcxn hospi- 

tals can also be part of a demonstration pro-am showing what, -^ll, of ' 
^ ^ these people do when on the job,- as' well as supplying a good safety , 

educational program. , . . ' ' * 

60. Encourage teacTiers of various silbject matter fields (art , 'physical 
education, history, arithmetic, 'English science) to prepare a large 
chart of the occupations, which req^uire skills in. their fields and 
which can be displayed in their classroom or in designated places i"n ^ 
the school/ In self-contained classrooms, teackersL cah^ prepare such ^ 
charts and arrange to change them at intervals witn other .teachers who 
have worked outr occupationstr in special fields. After the fourth grade/ 
the making of the charts can be assigned' to stud^ts. . Some of the^ 

* projects can be i»llustrated by children who are artistically "incIiTied. 

61. For the teacher: Check eacl^ student in the class against a develop-^ 
'mental task list for his particular age level *an^ attempt" to determine 

which students-may need help in" coapleting the tasks they should be„ 
completing before^they move on to the next developmental level. The ^ 
/ teachers, should determine what-e^ch student can jlo and what goal he \ • 

will rteed to" establish in order to achieve *cf balanced development. Try 
to see each task in relationship to hij total development, as well as ^ 
his educational and vocationa? development. , . \ ^ 

* * 

62. F^or the teacher: Make a list of the interests of the children in the. 
class,- and determine to what extent opportunities are presented in' the 

^ school to assist them in developing their interestSj^^ -Outline a plan for 
Assisting those stud€yits- whose interests are not bexng cared for through 
<» normal classroom procedures • • ^"""^T""^ , . ^ * ^ * 

63. Encourage, teachers in the school to study^ together ^ with tr^e Relp of — ^ 
the school counselor, to develop units '^or various classes -v/hich will 

^ emphasize occupations at 'each lev^l so that the program through ^he 
elementary school will not only have coivtirjuifcy- but also will avoitf 
repetition. This process may mean* a reexaminatifon of the pr1|Nnt cur- 
riculum for the purposes of determining how it can be reorientated to 
meet thje specific occupational needs an9 interests of ^children. 

64. * Teachers should also be enpouraged to wbrk out what goals* and purposes 

they should^/ollow in te^ching^the_-oocupation^l -units included in the 
•curriculum. Expected out^om.e^s of the* ■ tot acl. program should also be 
considered!' as part of this- aspect of^the program,' * 4 - 

65. For th^e counselor: Work vkth teacher^ to identify children who may'-' 
need individual .counsellngV; or the. help that can be -^btained through 

, group "^id^ce programs, "ffielp should not be confined €o' children wh6 
may; need vocational and edupational counseling. Helping a student 
* res<ilve a persona^' problem tof any type may have vogational significance ' 
at* a later develojxnental peMod. • ^^tm ^ 

66. Help ch^dren study their leisure* time activities as a basis for devel- 
oping an interest in which t4i. participate . They *«a^ , also be encouraged 
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to undertake new projects. This can be a group' project, a clasa 
projept, or it can be achieyed through individual couifeeling^ 

/♦* ■.»• «.* f •* 

?ncour^ge the schooF librarian to 'display books for each level 

which^ present ^challenging storieS of individu'als who are Successful 
in "vacious levels of human ^deavor, ' . - 



.68'. rpeve^p a unlt'fcrr parents of elementary schoo^ children which will . * 
'j^ nei'p th'em undei^tand how important is the , education of their children, 
' , ^ how the v||Kj^fcLsubjects carried in the elementary school 'are related 
to^ voqaticjMBHpbice, and vhat their specific role should be in the 
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vocation a 



anqe of their children 



Promote conferences or .workshops ,foy parents to help them understand ^ 
thte. role they are to pl^y^in .the vocatidnal gfowth^and development ^f 



their tjhi-ldren. 



Hold a conference ^or p^aPs^its in^ which they can discuss the use of 
vacation periods to further the acquaintance of their chi]^en .with 
various, occupations. Occupations whic^i are not frequent lyPfound -dt 
Kome can be- visited to the profit of,, children . An individualized vaca- 
tion program for 'parents 4:o pO'int out^what to" 5ee in-^ various areas of 
-the country- might bring cMlrijJen into contact with new occupations.^ 



truNiOR hi6h school ' \ , * 

J • . . * . • > ; 

' ' V,' • ' ♦ 

•By the very nature of the characteristics of the junior Mgfi student, the ^ 
except of career education affo^rds both the o^rtunity and the means actively 
to involve the student i;i the learning process. These junior high years' are. 
years of searchin^or the students Questions, such as/ Who am I? Wiere^ckf'l' 
^it into the world? Where, .am I going? continually arise. Students are faced ' 
with considering the many conflicting choices ^f directions they can take in 
^society at this vital, ^ut confusing, time of their lives. 

Thus, exploration beccxnes the primary goal for career education ifn^ tit\e 
junior high s.chool.^ The junior high school should provide all students with % 
appropriate opportunities to observe and »tudy in a systematic manner a ^^metj* 
of careers.^ Thefee explorations jDy students should. bui% upon the awareness 
of^the world of;wofk that is begun aaid "s^uentially deyeloped irt the elementary 
grades. This exploration should also^ be developed in sUch^Fmanner that it* ' 

serves as ^ bridge, to the high schop^ ye^'f, where more ^ipecializeS prepatrati^' 

- >^ - ' 5. ' , . _ — ^ - - , ^ ^ 

for employment takes place. \ . 

/ * * - ^ , 

^ The'traditional methods of classifying the, broad range of careers in jDur 

.modern society has tended to-eonfuse and mislead students as they begin 'to / 
^ . ' ^ 

ca»ider their' careers at the junior and senior high levels. In'popular lan- 
gua<$e,r we have t^ed^to classify careers along the Hj igs^ f assumed incpme 
and soci^ status. We speak of employjnent wh:^ch is professional, subprdf essional 
or ^technical, skilled, or nonskilled. We speak oi occupations, crafts, and 
trades.* While no 'one can -deny that these patterns of classification have soma^ 

j'< K r- ^ * * - iife. fc f» • w ^ 4 ;i fj , * ^ » - 

• meaning, the social and econcmiic change^ which are accompanyi^ig cqrreiit techno- 

logical changes in our society aVe noticeably restructurifng not^only the 

h ' ' ' ' 

't^4i^4onal income gradations associated with these claf ^ficati/ns, but also / % 
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their social status. A journeyman''plumber may make far more than the c6llege 
gradtt^tfii, THerW i&, at ttie-same time, §n increased concern in society generally, 
arid among students especially, to become involved in a career that provides an 
opportunity f^r personal satisfaction. 

It is therefore appropriate and impo^-t;ant to find a nev; kind of classifica- 



tion for careers that enables 'studen^^^to see reafts tically the full range of 



career op|ortunities ijh our society ^^le »main emphafis in this direction has 
been in, a classification system known as' the cluster concept. T%is aoproach 

■ / 

classifies the eatire gamut of c^reeo;^ into 15 ^usters of related careers. 
Each cluster ^in turn is broken into more closely related families of 
careers, which in turn enconpass a^host of more clearly related specific career 
"options. In each of the clusters the car^jfers raage" from manager, scientist, 
engineer, technician, tradesman, salesman, -and serviceman to operator. la the 
cl^J^%^.^ approach the rural sc%>ol adminislrator^ can ad?d one cluste;r at a time 



. to the program or work at finding data and^'^-re sources for all 15 clusters. 

^ ^ M • r ♦ . 

There are several urtique advahtaaes iti employing the cluster aoproach to 

• care^* development educat^ion: ' . 

T; As with any rational glassi'f ication system, the cluster approach 
, , ^provides an oppoftunity to review intelligently the full galaxy of 
* i careers'-and to analyze similarities and -differences . It also provides^ 

an ^opportunity to look at a group of careers in relationship to thy 
knowledge and technology «i^hich underlay their function. This relation- 
ship^makes it possible to relate the study of careers *o academic work, 
both among traditional dl^ciplioes , , such as physics, chemistry^ psy- 
^chplogy, and social science, and within these disciplines/' for example, 

* with physic/s, there is electricity , mechanics , aeronautics, propul- 
sion, and so on. n ' . * 

2» The cluster, aoproach provides an o|>pl3rtunity to begin career prepara- 
tion in a broad area rather >than in a specific vocational field . . Thus 
within the cluster of visual communications there are several ^milies 
• of careers — graphics, , writing, product jdeveloprrtent , fine -arts, office ^ ^ 
^practice — v/ithin each of these families are an 'even lai^er number of 
more specific career optiang^ Beginning with the1|tudy of knowledge, 

: J , ' ' , ' ^ 

t • * . . 

o '5^ ^ ■ 
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skills, and technolog*ies cornmon to all carpers iti each cluster, a. 
' student can'move into increasingly sf5e ciali zed ' study associated with 
•the specific career which. he selects, Furthennore, with this general 
background *the student will •b;s better able to make chcinges in his 
specific career ^ater in his life when /technological change or personal 
interest may warrant strch a 'change. 



^ij^r The cluster approach, provides ^ai a opportunity fo 
^Extensively their pattern of c^Teer development 



for the schools to broaden 



5ly their pattern of career development education to serve the 

career deyelo^ent of all studenfcs , ^ile many students may wish to 
move through a cluster of careers t6*the level of specialized knowledge 
dnd skills appropriate for immediate job entry, other students will 
^^^^^^_^i^^^it'-from exploring their career interests as a basis for ^speciali- 
zation in continued education following l^igh school (A Plan, for Career 
Development , 1969), ^ • . ,^ ^ >^ • »* 

In order for the cluster concept to be successful, a great amount of time, ' 

staff effort, and planning rp<ist go into the development of resource materials 

for the individual cl^s^rs. The 'administrator should^ take special note of 

th e ^^j^^pfe^-in -trtis hanajDOok which lists the publishers of career education . * ^ 

materials. Too, much material can be accumulated by contacting national offices 

of various manufacturing and industrial associations, ."fhe logical location for 

such a collecti^23u«cf data would be in the med^a center or library, Informabion 



should be catalogued and filed according to cluster classification. Materials 
should 'include p^phlets, maga^ines,^ bulletin board materials, tapes, filmstrips, 
and film sources, as well*as textbooks and paperbacks. While individual teachers 
should b* encouraged to develop their own 'files, a combined effort on the part 
of the entire staff will result in a resourde center of much greater depth an^ 
scope. The sharing of materials and sources of information with nearby districts 
will prove beneficial. ^ * * • 

Building upon interest established in the sixth grade, the junior high 
school student will choose two or t)ii|pe work clusters to explore in greater 



of the student^, and because of the ilimited staff in most rural schools, much of 



depth ^uring his junior high school years. Because of the, varying Interests 
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this exploration of clusters will be through individual research cfnd directed 
study. ' ^ # ^ , 

The implementation of career education in • Ae junior high. school is achieved 
through three main areas of emphasis: ^ 

1. ' Contir>ued integration within the subjec't areas to provide the student- 

with opportunities to investigate many of the major • careers associated 
^ with each of these areas. 

2. School clubs and activities oStside the area of the regular curriculum 
which can serve as explorative opportunities concerning careers. 

• ^3. 'Counseling, testing, and edujational planning both by. the guidance 
staff and' the classroom teacher. ^ 

Career education will be most relevant to the junior high student if full 
interrelation of ^subject matter c^i^e achieved^. This interrelation will require 
extensive ^work by. the staff in writing new curriculum guides. However, it is 
strongly recommended that new guides be witten to avoid overlaooing and repe- 
tition of materials by t*hfe individual teachers. Too, the objectives and goals 
set forth in the guides provide criteria for evaluation and accountability. 

Students would continue to learn the central concepts and skills currently 
associated with the separate subject areas;, but the various ' subjects Would be 
coordinated within a curriculum structured around the clusters of the world of 
work. For example, the janit on >the field of energy ^od propulsion night focus . 
on electricity. While the students ar^-i^dyinV this unit, they can^expiore the 
pJractical aspects of elgfctricity through ^uilding simple .electrical machixies and 
radios. They can also explore the uses of electricity in the hcHne for coiking, 
house cleaning, and other act;Lvities that require electrical Appliances. At the ' 
same time,^they can study the impact of jslectricity uppn Society, for example, ^ 
the social effects of radio and television and the ptolitical and economic impli- 
cations of public versus private pov/er. Throughout these studi'fes, students can 



, be introduced to the variety of occupations v;|iich are as^oc^ated with -the field 
of electricity, ranging from horfte wirinq and television and radio repair to 

• r ' ' 

electrical engineexing and radiology. 

Such units of study should be developed for all the work clusters/ The 
* f orm and content of each unit of study would depend upon decisions made by the ^\ 
^^t^riculum staff as they worked to integrate career education into t^ regular 
' curriculum. Units of this nature should be plann^j^^nd^taught cooperatively 
^by a team of teaphers 'from several academic areas, and would include liibOratory, 
shop, and classroom experiences now included in separate courses. As the "stu- 
^ dents progress through several clusters of occupations, they should gain both 
an. or ientat^-on and a^ realistic understanding of the range of career opportuni- 

y. . \ 

ties ope^tq them, the knowledge arid fekills v/hich are" required for success in 
•these careers, and the social and plsrsonal implications of various careers. » 

The junior hiqh*course of study should provide more intense ''hands on" 
experiences. Individual' instruction will become more essential, and teachers 
will find themselves acting as "managers of learning, rather than as instructors 

^ ' ^ . : 

presenting the saitte lesson to the entire cXasS. The rural school administra- 
tor, who man/ times has a lower teacher-pupil ratiio, will find that, generally 
speaking, this type of ^earning situation i»ill be more easily adapted to the 

*^ 

>• 

small school curriculum. « . , ^ 

# 

One appro'a^h to career education is being implemented during the school . 
year 1967-68 in four^West Texas schools — ;i±)ilene, Levelland, Petersburg, and' . 
Spearman. In implementing this plan, each ponth was. devoted to relating career 
info^atlon to one curriculum departj^^ent . For exarhpl^, in one school, September 
was Science 'Careers Month, October was 'Mathem-atiq Careers Month and so forth, 
.until b^ May, each subject area ha4 been highlighted. This approach could be 
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implemented very easiiy linder t5ie cluster concept, with one cluster 'being em- 
phasized each month ( Career Develgoment , 1968) ' 

such a system is to be impleinented, the staff should work? together in 
the planning of the scope and sequencei of concepts to be developed, of suggested* 
activities, of resource materia jflt and so on for each subject. 

^ /-.,•• . • . . •• 

Folders pontaining suggested classroom activities and resource^ materials 
c>an be prepared, for each teacher^^se dviring* the month. PrecedTng each month, 
th^ teachers to be involved should meet together with couiSifelors ^nd the teacher 
coordinator to discuss activities and to plan ass^blies, "school announcements, 
^ library displays, bulletin boards, and so on.' 

Because of the sizf an* number of students enrolled ia the rural school, 
sWh a pro<^ram could be organized on a school wide basis or co'uld be emphasized 
at amy of the three levels. ♦ . ^ 
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SENIOft HIGH SCHOCX." 



The high school career education curriculum is built upon the cumulative ^ ♦ 

. . ' " . • / 

experiences of the student developed during his elementary ajid junior hiqh 

school years — in the same way that other traditfSnal progralms such a? language 

^ arts, science, and .mathematics depend upon foundations laid in the lower grades. 

Indeed, much of the work and many of the concepts used at the hi^ school 16vel ^* 

— • . * / 

are simply more mature' and complex extensions of learning activities begun 4n 
V . , . * 

the juriior high. school. Opportunities for investigating additional careers and 
* >^ ' 

familiar concepts in more depth should 'worked into ±he high sc*hool curricu- 

y thex included in the junior high schpol curriculum. 
11 secondary stUglents 'would be enrolled in some tyj^ or 
phase of .the career education curriculum. The length of such enrollment 'would 
depend upon the ^tudeRt's naeds and objectives. ^ All students completing high 
school should be prep^ed to exercise two basic options—immediate employment 
and/or furth^ educatiorf. The rural sch^l administrator will find that meet- 



anicr his»< 
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ing this objective will require, both his adS^ his 'staff 's iligenuf^ and aMlities.* 
In meeting this objective, the administrator should xecognize ^at regard- 
^J^ess of the ultimate c^eer goals of the students, each student should, be equip- 
ed with a marketable skill that will enable him to ^nter the labor force should 
either the need or desire arise for/ him to do so. Obviously, ,mar;y students^ will 
prefer to have a well-developed, marketable skill upon qraduation so that they 
^ran ^immediately obtain weH-paying jobs and. support themselves. The^e students 
will "probably wish to^ommit more time during their high school years^to such 
skill development, and it is the school ' s resjionsibility to provide, either 
through its own organization, an area vocational school, a community college, ' 
or through Oth^r meams, a wide range of sKill-development programs. Such a 
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Drogran of studies will by necessity, require, individualized instruction, inde- 
pendent research work'on the part of the student! and, in many cases, outside 
work Experiences in cpn junction with 'the regular school day. The woi^c experi- 
ence program will b,e explored in greater depth irt the section on cooperative 
programs . . 

/ Those students who have not elected to pursue further education immediately 

after completing high school should be provided an in-depth vocational educa- 
tion program to develop their knowledge and skills in*^ family of* occupations 
within a job clustei^,*"for example, soil conservation within the aar i-buslness 

N cluster, fashion designing witl^ih the marketing and distribution cluster. Basic 

w 

Jcnov/ledge essential to perforitiing in other families of occupations within the 
job cluster should also be acquired by e^h stud^t. Relationships of families 
within the cluster and betveen clusters should be explored so that students 
will be continuously av/are of what additional opportunities are available^ 

Those students who desire to undertake advanced preparation, whether it 
^ be in a pos t-secondar^p||p€h^ical school,' college or university, or bilsiness 
school, should be lequipped with the necessary prerequisites to undertake such 
^additional twraining. Such students must be willing to cpYnmit the m.ajor amounts \ 
"of time and energy necessary to develop these prerequisites. Thus, their involve- 
ment in the com.plete career educ^ttion curriculum will not involve as muck em- 
phasis upon precise marketable job ^kills. It is important to understanJl, 
however, that within the entire curriculum there are abundant opportunities to 



^^developi marketable skills to one degree or another. 

In the early curriculum plannino process, each course at the high school 
level should .be designed to provide for the development of marketable skills • 

^ . " \ • 

At the high school ' levels $tudents should receive the following- kinds of 

I \ 

experiences: 
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A '"core" curriculum in the occupatioi>^l cluster of his choice. This 
core curriculum will bui*ld upon the exploratory apd entry-level 
§kill 'developnent experiences at the junior high level and will pro- 
vide hiaher levels of skiLl development when'these slcills are common 
to all the occupations in the cluster. Students preparing' for job 
entry and students preparing for higher^ducation would be enrolled 
in the cluster curriculum, ^ ' ' t 

Basic subject matter areas .such as language arts, social studies, 
mathematics, and science which are related to ajid which support the 
Cluster, core curricJulum selected||>y tl;ie student. These basic sub- 
jects can be taught in such a way as to prepare many students not • 
only for further formal education, but also or sugh jobs as tutors 
and teacher aides, ^s well as .for employm*ent in consumer services • 
where one-to-one interpersonal -relationshp.ps are- import ah t , 

A cl;ioice of electives designed specifically for job preparation and/or 
a choice of electives designed specifically to .prepare for entry into ' 
further education in an area of his choice, |)lective sxibjects such 
as homemakinq, industrial arts, distributive education, and vocation^ll^ 
agriculture are already designed tb provide soijie employment prepara- 
tion. - Other elective subjects such as band, journalism, drama,' and 
,art can also prepare students to entez; the leibpr market as copy boys, 
entertainers, music librarians, set builders, and clerks, ^Courses ' 
not structured to inclu'de provision for marke.table skill development 
should be careffull^ reexamined and redesigned by €he staff. 

Extracurricular activities, as was mentioned in the junior high sec- 
tion, can help meet explorative, objectives and can help carry out 
preparation .objectives in the high school. This area, like the other 
areas, shojuld be examined and -redesigned^ if neces^ry^ih order that 
this ph^se of schcJ^ol life can become a^vital part of the overall careei 
* education program ( Career Education : Description , 1971) . 



Cooperative Programs . • - 

^ For the rural .school ,adininis trator who usually finds himself in an cirea 
with limited^ job placement stations for his students, th6 cooperative program 
's one solution to his problem. Cooperative programs shall be defined in this 
handbook any work experience afforded the student, both in and outside the 
school facility. Staffing in a small school is on^of the most important fac- 
tors to consider,' The person chosen to fulfill the role of jteacher-Coordinator 
rt^st command the respect not only, of his students but afS&^f the people' in^ the 
community whose cooperation he must have if the girogram is to succeed. 
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It will J3e the responsibility of the teacher-cootdinator to provide the 
overall coordinatipn of ccxnmunity and school resources. Another high priority 
responsibility for the teacher-coordinator will be that of trying to ensure 
that all afspects of the work experience facet of ' the career education curriculum 
are designed* to meet the needs of the individual student witjiin^his district and 
that the proqram^is not just picked up in toto from another district, 

.There are alternatives which could' utilize available staff. To determine 
• whether special certification is needed for the teacher-coordinator position, 
—the state director of vocational education should be consulted. 

'If the school system includes a vocational telpher (s), one or nore of them 
may be qualified to provide overall coordination of the cooperative program, 

since such individuals have the background in vocational education and many 

4 ' - ^ 

have had occupational experience. Also, if there should be a person on the 

staff who has the necessary qualifications and personal characteristics 

to fill such a position, most'states have provisions for certifying class- ^ 

room teachers as teacher-coordinators for such programs . * 

Once again the "shared" concept can be brought into us^; tv^o or more schools 
may share one teacher-coordinator. This approach has been used successfully 
when two small schools are loo^^j^ in .proximity to each other and only a small 
nujnber "of students are involved. 

To supplement the regular school staff, people within the local community * 
can be utilized. Many eaaplpyers, as well as employees, in the local ccxnmunit^ 
can be utilized effectively for instructional pu;rposes. Although a'person in % 
this capacity cannot Sevote full time to this work, it is possible that, in 



conjunction with the school coordinator, he could serve as a valuaJ^^ resource 
t^rson, 

I 
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* One of the key factors in the w^k related area of the career education 
curriculum is the a\faiiability of local' businesses that wili make acceptable 
training stations. These stations should be tJJiosen with care since they 'will ^ 
provide on-the-job instruction, and the person with whcnu the student is working 
will, be instructing and demonstrating"^ those specific skills required within his 
business and for a particular job. An effort must be made to ensure that the 
people involved in work stations knov; exactly what is expected frcfei them in 
relation to the total edSJcabional progifam pf the -student learner. 

A major obstacle facing^ the rural school administrator is the ^act that, 
in most cases, his school wilT-be located ir^ small communities with few work 
stations available. One of the prime responsibilities of the teacher-eo'ordinator 
is that of locating and approving such stations. " The^ teacher-coordinator should 
not overlook farms and ranches as training* stations . ; Ninnerous occupational 
opportunities can be found in today's large farming enterprises. Many times, 
nonagricultural occupations such as mechanics and bookkeeping -can b'e found. 

' - , ;f ■ '~ ■ ' 

Other possible work stations cire braooh banks, ^fertilizer dealers, implement 
dealeraij^ stock yards and feed pans, grain elevc^tors, and aeneral raerchantile ^ 

^ A- 

stores. The local county agent, since he*is aware c5f activities in the afea^^ 
agri-business, can be a source of employment information. Planners should n©t 
be misled 'by the name of the' business. Within |very modern business ,• there are 
opportunities for a wide variety of placement sta'tions-. 

4 

Well-planned patterns of Scheduling employment .are crucial in areas with 
lijnited placetnent opportunities (small communities) and are also basic to orga- 
nizing.a cooperative education program; the following options a^ suggested: 

. ~ - . : . .. " 

1. Traditional: Involves daily employment for the regular school year. 

f - ' ' . 

2. Variations: w 



a. One semester of daily part-time ^ployment, ; 

b. Siinuner full-time employment. 

Scheduled employment during peak economic activity in a given 
iocality (e.g., to coirtcide with tourist season, liarvesting, 
holidays) • ' . , * ' ^ 

*^ - • • 

d. Daily employment accommodating two or more slfiidents (morning/ 

I afternoon, week]^, quarterly, or other schedule).. ^ 

e. Part-time employment> for tv:o or ^three days. ^ 

f . Placement of sfcwderitg,^ in eifiplo^^Tnent when tJ>ey-a»e ready or when 
jobs become available (each student,, therefore, would have a 
different schedule for employment) , 

g. Employment in neighboring cortimuni ties . 

h. ' Replacement of students who withdraw from jobs'when objectives 

have been achieved'. 

. In those programs which rely on summer employment for student-learners,- i^^ 
ntay ..be feasible tq enroll them in'tlje regular school program during the i^hooA 

year and provide a cooperative education program during the summer months. A, 

f . ^ <" 

teacher -coord ina tor „-could be employed durina the summer to provide systematic 
.related inp1:ruction aad alsto- to coordinate and supervise the on-the-job train- 

ing phase. * r * • * ' * 

^ ' ' ^ I 

provide 'on-the-job experiences for as many Students as possible, alter- 
nating plans are encouraged. Alternating plans allow for a greater degree of 

/ 

flexibility and provide situations whe*fe more tjjan one student-learner can be ■ ' 
employed in the same 'training- station (plaqe of empl<^nent) . Some possibilities 
are: .» , 

,f * ' * 

1, One stude?:i^i«arner might work in- the morning and one st'udent-learner . 
might v;ork in the afternoon. ' ^ 

2: On a rotating basis, one student-learner might work 'in the business 

for one week while his fellow student-learner, ie in the related class- 
work in school (this syjstem could be operated on a daily, weekly, • 
bi-weekly, monthly, ^quarterly, or pther basis) . Related classwork 
would" be taught in such areas as" the agriculture, commercial, or 
business -departments . 
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n If a particular school is located within a relatively short distance of 
several small communities, students tnight be placed for their occupational 
ekperience in businesses in -each community* I 

re » 

A small community that affords extremely limited training possibilities 
could transDprt students to a^ larger city t^oi^r. -the-job training- Such a pro- - 
gram might be carried out most easily durincy summer months or cjui^ng periods ^of 
peak emFjjpymeqt, since these are the times v;hen employes are seeking additional 
part-time employees,' A plan of this type would mean employing the, teacher- 
coordinator during the 'SummQr months and ensuring that transportation * for ^he 
student-learners is available. ^ 

If students are transported to and from wor#t, it might be best t<p hold 
the related classroom instruction in a business at or near th^ site of their 
employment. Some schools provide instruction on the buses which transport 
students (see section on existing programs; Cooperative Vocational Education, 
1972). / t ♦ . 

» 

The needed work experience can also be provided within the school system* 
Students can be utilized as teacher aides , ^janitors , grounds keepers, ge^neral 
office help', br cafeteria workers — if such employment would contribute to the. 
students* career development needs. Many times such employment can be sub- 
sidized through government pirograms . « 

As dnother alternative, a school- (or student body) could own and operate 
its own business. The business could provide student? located in extremely 
small communities^ with a unique opportunity \o gain valuable ^business experience 
and acquire insights into the functions antiaJresponsibilities in operating a 
business, as well as afford an additional source of income for student activi- 
ties. Also, "dummy" businesses such as general retail stores iould be established 
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in congunotion with distributive education classes . ^, .The same- could hold tryie^ 
ii^inany of the vocational areas ^ ?uch a^- "dummy" business coifld a coopexAfcple 
effort CMV the part-of two or morte school d4^trict?,,* A complete store cJhS be^' '^' 
duplicate^ in a ^lobile unit^nd scheduled ftom school to school. ' Once>H^x, 
resourqps and pergD^^jjj^ could be shared., A number of ^u^h "dummy "'^ bus^nfes'ses 



are already being conducted 'In 'Te'xas New Mexico, and ^^Vrizjdfia schools. f 
, description of'such courses can be -found in the section di;s'cussing established 
programs. 



The decision >to make th*is type of cooperative education a part o1^ the school 



curriculum is an Important step. *The foHowin3*"School Administrator's Check 
listV suggests «ome .key considerations in 
I 



akinq such a program operational: 




Step3 in Implem.enting coojp^ative ^vocationaf^ education in ihe Ioq^J: 
school. . ' « ^ 

A» Review ^he state 3^equireraen,ts, f or vocational education program 
• ■ operation. ' ' ~ ' jj^ ' ' ' "-^ 

B, Request help in deiermining* the~ need for a ptfegrram from tlT^e yocfi- 
tional division of the statue department of education. ^ 

C. Determine whether there will be enouah interest in the progi'^on. 

. " ' ■ . • 

1. Student Interest survey ' ^ ; ' ^ 



2. , -Pa3|ent interest tsuryev^ 

3. -School board-recomiTjendations* 

4. . Guidance persd^Siel re 



t 



recommendations 
S./^aculty r'ecpmmendations 



' H D. Make an occupati&nal survey to deterTnind*''the number and types* of 



/ 



training stations available. ' 
>,1. Local sources of help in gathering :data on odcupatiqhal needs, 
a. Advisory committee , . * ^ ' .'^ * 



bA Public employment services 




c. CfKa^er'S of commerce • : | f ^ 

d. service clubs * •'^^ 

e. Cctinselo3fs 

f . surveys conducted as student class. projects 

- " • z 

2. , Regional sou3;ce§ of help in gathering data on occupational 
need*, 

a. Area manpower planJting committee ' ^ ' • 

b. U.S. Census statistics. 

"•V 

i c. Labor groups 

d. Research^ coordinating units 

^ ^ e . Trade* associations 

f . Stc^ depaptment of Education. * 

E, ^Determine 4^1 answering the following questipns whether ^he ,co*- 
operative education program will fit into the total school 
program, ' , " J' * ^ * - 

* 1, Are there sufficient^ physical' facilities; room, arid equipment 
available? ' ^ , ^ • ' ^ 

2. Can instructional materials be made available? ' ^ 

3. ^ Can ^ the pchool meet the requirements^f the state^jjjj^^ for 



, reimbursement? 
4. Are instructional personnel ava 



5. Is^the school near enpuch to the employment 96mmunity sdV^hat^^ 

sttldents ca^n reach training stations^ without undue diff icul^ty? 

» 

6. How*many stud&hts are now v^orking? 

7. What cpurses, if any, must be added for effective -operation 
of the program? • » ' 

8. How can existing courses be utilize^? 

9. Kave^key in&ividuals -among employer \and employee organizations 
been contacted regarding the, a<3ivisability- of setting up the 
program? Has their cooperation • for Vf^ting up' the program 
been obtained? / • • ^ 



steps ^ in -establishing cooperative vocational education. 
AT Install the program : ^ i S * - 

{ I ; I 

1. Decide upon the type(s»)tof pifogram(s) to be installedv^ 

2. Devise a tentative written ptan, inclnding philosophy, objec- 
tives, policy fonnatiQn|, conlrolr procedures, responsibilities 
of personnel , .organizational "st:ructure and general supexvisiqn 
broad advisory functions, arid estimated total cost an3 budget, 

3. Etescribe characteristics of .9^oups to be served. 



4. Identify occupations for which training wij^l be aiven. 

5. ftrovide additional space, if necessary. 



6. P/ron the appointment of ^ advisory ' cOTimittee (the bo2Lfd 
of education may aid in the appointment of the advisory 
committee) . ' " * * . . " ' 

, 7, Continually publicize the progress during the prdgram 
'development stage. - • , - ^ 

8, Inform 'the faculty of the objectives of the program and 
proposed operational • procedures . ' ^ • \ * 

9, /iri^orm par€r>ts. ^ ^ 4 . ' 
Select and hire a teachpBr-:coordinator . . ' ^ 

1. Determine the number of part-time and/or full-time*, teacher-, 
coordinators required. ^ * ' ' ' 

2. Inform the teachjer-training institutions and the statje depart- 
H^ent of education of staffing needs. 

3. "Consider state requirements and essential personal character- 
istics when selecting a teacher-^coordinator . 

a. -Poes the candidate have the required pjpof essional . and 
technix:al training "for the particular program to be . 
installed? ^ , • / 

b, -Does the candidate h^ve a, record of work experience other 
than in education? * ' 

' c, ' Does the* candidate have a deep interest in youth? ' 

d. Does the candidate b^elieve in the proq;fam and the 'need for 
it in the 'school ^andyc6mmi)nity? ^ • 
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e. Will the t:andidate be respected as a teacher and a 
r- \ ' faculty member by the* students and f actk^ty? 

: ^ f will the caridi-date be respected by members of the 
employment;, community? w ^ ' 

Will the caniiidate be, an active participaiit in school 
an? community affairs? 



.1 
r 

outside person, be hired?^ 



Is there a- teacher available in: the jj |ptem. or will an 



Thrpugh the counselin^^^vices , 'identify and e'nroll students who 
would ber^efit frcxn'and be interested 'in the program ( Cooperative' ^ 
Vocational Education, 1972) ;. ' * ^ . ^ ^ . 
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CHAPTER III ^ 



DISCOVERING RESOURCES FOR CAREER ^EDU(STT0N 

Community-based experience can be defined broadly as any interaction be- 
tweet students and members of tbe 'community that provides students with insight 
into exist,ihg and future occupations. 'Past experience has shown that class- 
room curriculum alone do^ not pro^ride students with this insight. Students 

are ofien- unaware of the world of work and the relevance thei,r present educa- 

- J 

tion has to' their futures. Ccxomunity-based experiences provide thfe opportuni- . 
ties fdr students to mix ^'real ^ife" activities and clas?r:oom^curricu]|am. 
Even the smallest c&mnunity is full of resources (people, place;3, and things) 0> 
that can btoaden t^ie students^ understanding of themselves, their parents, 
school subject matter, And*the community 'in geneAi. -It i^ a function of 

■ ^ ,• ;• ' '■*.'■ 

^career education to broaden this sense of .awareness and present opportunities 
to explore and prepare for the working world, ' ' ' , 

^ Car^€3s ^uc|ition rxeede to become more paople-centered / Students need to 



'§ee and "^ar fpr themselves what people"^c[&; not just v;h^t products theyj^prdduce ^ 
or the servi'ces they provide. They need to ^ow why -people are wdrlcing at a 
particular job> Ij^ow they got into that work, -whe'ther they are .happy and ^^f-Tiot, 
^y hot. Then students can inporporate what they ^ve .seenjind heard with 
their own -interests and.get a feel for the kinds- of things th#y might like to^ 

do. In order* to gain this kind of ^nowtedgev students must have contact with 

^ ' . ' " ' '■ • ' ^ 

the working world. ^ Commupity-basod experiences don'-t mean contifnual trips to j 

visit%)laces. ■ They dori't. ev^n have tx>. be class-organized activities. They 

.can' be the independent activity^ of a singje student interestec^ in a oartitula^- 

activity, pursuing it on hisy^^er own, and sharing ^itiffcittj; the* rest of the*- - 

class. They can i>e family experiences shared- v^th the^class, ^acher experience^ • 
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shared with the c?la%s, or just 'about anything that helps stucTents tp realize / 
^ . * * 

that there is a world beyond the classroom and what that world is like. 

^Community-based experiences usually take two. forms — those that a^e or- 
^ganized as class activities and those that are the independent choice "df indivi- 
dual students. Stude^its generally do not seem to be aware that what they are 
interested in and leara on their own is just (if not more) important than what 
they are taught in*sphoql, Th^t is not accidenta}.. For too long the concept 
of the classroom" as "^he" learni^ place has been fostered, 'Orie 'of th^^possi- 
bilitips Of ccxnmunity-bas^d activities i| th^ a'fter students are involved in 
some experiences that they have helped to plan and organize, they will see the 
community as a learning center and ^^^^ arrajn^e their own conuminity-based 
activities in areas that are of interest to them; - Remember one thing: Qommunity- 
based experiences are not only a cooperative effort between the coirjaunity and ^ 
the school,' they are a cooperative effort between the teacher and the students. 
Activities that are planned''by the teacher alone generally will not l^e^as . 



J 

i ^ 

■successful as those planned by both the teacher and studeats,' 
^ Ik • " 

Four types of . community-based experiences will be described:* interviews, 

sViadowing, field trips, ^od resobrc^ speakers. For the most part, these are 

all activities that ■ involve^ ^he * teacher , a single student, a group of. students,* 

.|iOX; ^he entire class, parents, and the conmunity, ^ *i 




^ interviev/s ' . . . 

. ^ -Having students interview members: of the community iS a Ver^ oood intro- 

/ ' , . . ' 

' du^tion to the idea of the community as a c^s'sroc»R. Perhaps ,the bJBsl^3race., 

to st^rt would be to l^^ve students .intei;vi,ew their own parents.* tt is- amazing 

how few children really have any i<jea^' of what their parents jobs are. 'they may 

•know the-title o.f .the job or the ^lace of employment, Igut thev hai^e very J 



i^tle'^ 
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.knowledge of what their parents actually do and why. If one of the parents 
stays at home - to* manage the house, that parent also should be interviewed — 
just as a matter ot courtesy — there are many aspects of home management^ 
parallel the world .6f work on a smaller scale. Students would find out 



only what th^ir parents do bat how they' feel about it, and the sharing 
ween pare§ts and studen4:s would be good for both. 

Some type of standard interview fotm can- be developed by the class. This 



injure that the students are all asking the same kinds of questions. The 
ents should be jencouraged to interview t^eir parents separatei^y since' they 
re now dealing with their parents as individual workers dj^ The interviews can 
e shared with the rest of the class, and individual and class reactions can ; 

, . . ' , ' V . / 

be discussed. Students should evaluate how successful 5nd interesting the 

% 

\nter^iewing activity was, Perhaps it will lead to a decision td invite some*^\ 
of -the parents to come to the class as a i:esDurce Speaker . FollowLng the inter- 



» 



viewing of parents^ student^ may wish to interview other members <^f the community 
who hold different .jobs or^even the same jobs their parents hold to see -how 
other people'^feei about the same job and why. * 

jihadowing ^' 

"Shadowing" i's one of ^the tho^t s^lf -explanatory concepts in career educa-« 
tion. It also is one of the most valuable experiences a student can have. The 

" > * . - ' \ 

intimate, one-to-one asp^c^: of a student-^spending a day with a worker at,/work 

■ ' . J- y ■ " ' . ' ' • 

provides^a first-hand look ^ at a specific job-r The shadowing experience can 

pres'^nt ithje^^^^^dent with the ^>ortunity to .get a closer look at ^ job'in whicli^ 

he/she is intenested or to ste^ outside of any stiH existing roles and f.ind 

'but' ^ibout^ 3o^S that previously have l^en^a taboo — a girl may decide to spend a 



day with a mechanic and a boy with a dental hygie/iist. B\xp f evf t>oys or girls 

will choose to shadow a worker in a non-traditional occupation unless ,the pro- 

gram is handled in a manner that^ makes it acceptable for them tQ'^d(^so, 

Designing a shadowing progn|jn is not taifficult, but to be .siiccessful it , 

must be an organized and cooperative venture among the teacher, students / 

v 

paurents, and the community. Students should not be Assigned to an area of 
work in which they haye no interest. There are, of cour^ limits, but on the 
whole the choice of the occupation to be shadowed should be the decision of 
the strident aft^r 1^/^he has explored some areas of interest and based upon the 
available, opportunities within the coirununity. Jteachers and parents can provide 
needecf assistance by suggesting a broad rafnge of occupation^ the student might 
exDlore, \ * ' * , ' , » 

Contaot*;^,withii> th% community can be madfe in differjbnt ways, Employers- 
throughout the ccmnunity (including government agencies, business, industry, 
meifchants<r restaurants, hotels, other service-providing organizations, etc) 
can be surveyed as to their willingness to have students visit their establish* 
ments and "provide lists of jobs in Which a stiidfent coyld shadow a worker. 
Students cou^ then chobse from' thei list of available dpportuni ties . An alter- 
native method might see the stddent exploring areas of his/her interest and 
selecting an establishment to visit. The student should be encouraged to ' 
select more than one eetablishment in case ein opportunity is ndt availaible at 
his/her f^rst choicq. The se^^ct^-^ns of the students can bei^oombined and the 
employers contacted, • . , ' ^ 

. Selection of a c^y for the shadowi>ng experience should be decidecf well in 
advance;' ^Depending upon class sch^^l^les and scfeorfl^requiremeQts , one day c^T^ 
be 9hosen for all students tp go into ^e community or several days may be 
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chosen ^ accommodate smaller groupS of students as well as the schedules of ' 
the ^ployers. An effort should be made to make the correct anci desirfed % • 
student-occupation Aatch even if it means an exception to the general rule. 

Regardless of wheferifr students go. out on ^he^Scune day, in ismall ^oups 
on several days, or individually throughout the leng^th of the term, the shadow- 
ing expierience should consist of a ^xill working da jr . The student will qet a 
much better feel for a job if he/she obs^ves all time requirements and ^11 
the possible occurrences of a day on the job. Shadowing is definitely a 
^learning experience, not ttwerely a sight-seeiii^ .tour'i 

Students must be prepared prior to the^hadowing day. The class can 
develop a standard list, of questions to be answered as well as adding any of 
their own choice. Below are some examples of questions that can be included 
on the ^tandard list. 

1. Name of the company and the person contacted 

2. Name of the job Shadowed 

3. ' Daily ^hours of employment', 

4. How the person got into this type of work 

5. Whether the worker likes fhe job 



6. What the worker likes and dislikes about the job 
a. educational ' . ' - 



7. Job requir^ents 



b, special skills 

c. minimum age 

d. > licencing proproures ^ 

e, special atlaftudes or personality traits 
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• ' 8. Weekly work schedule 
c^. varied shifts 



b. overtime 



' 9. Starting salary * ' 

a.^ schedule and method of parent 
^ • b. ' overtime payment 
10.. Benefits 

a. vacaifto'n ' 



b. retirement plan 

c. insurance plans 

d'. sick leave 

■ ^ • .ft 

e. personal leave 

f. educational assistance 

. 11. Promotional opportunities and methods 
^12. Is there a union 

a. which one 

b. ' amount of dues 

13. How to apply fojs. a job (bring back an application if possible) 
Thefee are only suggestions. The real list should be developed by the class 
Special ^attention should be given to how the worker feels about working at this 
gob as compared to oth.er jobs he/she may have had. Interaction between students 
and workers, fespecially i\ this one-to-one setting, provides ;the- student with 
an opportunity to ask jyst as many quet§;tions about the why of working as the 
what and. where. Al^o to be developed by -the class is an eval^^ion form for 
the shadowing experience. Again, a standard form v;ill prove useful in recording 
the students'^ reactions to different jobs, but ample st>ace should be provided' 
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to record individual reactions to specific jobs. As important as the evilua- 
tion of the experiences is the need to personally thank each place of deployment 
and the person shadowed. A specific, short term deadline shojld be established 
for each student to send a letter of appreciation. 

Teachers planning to involve thei-r classes in shadowing experiences should 
be sure to check all regulations regarding clearance with the school administra-^ 
tion, parental permission forms, liability, insurance, etc. When conducted 
with foresfight, shadowing present's students with a unique opportunity. 

Field Trips 

^ Field trips use the community as a classroom. Where shadowing presents a 

one-to-one interaction between a student and a worker; a field trip provides 

a focused* learning activity for an entire cla^s or a portion of the class — 

students, t^acher(s), and parents. Visiting a site and observing the various 

jobs provide a. first-hand Ioca/ at an occupational area. The reactions and ^ 

observations of each .participant in the trip will be different acd can lead to 

an indepth exploration of a particular field of work. The trip should focus on 

the workers — thei;; reasons for holdincj that job, what they like and 'dislike. 

about the job — not only t;he products they produ.ce. A field tr>%p c„an be used* 

' - ' ' • / 

as either, an introduction to a unit of study or as the qulmination of such *a 
unit. Whenever the trip is planned, it should be conducted in a manner that ^ 
will give added meaning ^Hid clarity to the cla^ssroom curriculum. Here too, a 
field trip is more than a class outing^. ' , ' ' ' 

Planning is a must for the success of the field trip. A site must be 
selected and a date chosen. This should definitely be a cooperative effort 
between teacher amd students. They can fe;search possible sites .and decide if 
the trip would be more useful as an introduction to. an area of study px as tke 



final chapter. A field trip that is totally .arranged by a^eacher ,wili be th'e . 
teacher's field trip ^and not that of an entire cldss. The trip will be a . - 
learning experience for all, axid students shpuld be involved^ as much of. the 
deciding, planning, and arranging as possibl^. ^ • , , * 

Once the where and ^hen decisions have been attended to, there are admini- 
strative requirements to jneet. Teachers need to be aware of the particialar 
school's or school dist^ct's regulations. Generally, there are forms to 
notify the administration about the purpose' of the trip, the place, date and 
time, length or time spent away frcxn school', and cost .and method of transpox-* 
tatio^j. Depending upon the location of the' trip and the policy 1)f the school^ 
district, school buses may be Qsed, parents enlisted to drive groups of student 
or a bus chartered. Insurance and liability covl^rage is a definite considerati 
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for any mealps of transportation, AIso,^ parental permission forms must be 
signed and kept on Jile. I*fc/is important that all acini'nistrative details be-» 
settled before tjie fiel^trip is 'conducted . ^ ' 

•'^ - 

Now that duty hds been served- and .permission received, the field trip 
site can be contacted and arrangements finalized. It is an excellent idea for 
the teacher and/or a student committee to make a pre-field trip \i'sitto the 
site. The^ class can prepare in advSi^ce a list of questions to be ^answgpid* 
This will acquaint the site guide with the* students' interests^ The qutde can 
answer these questions in .the normal course of tha, tour", and thus alloii^oi:e 
for the students' on-the-sjlo^: questions*. This list of questions can be 
similar ta the questions provided in the section on shadowiV\g, but " it should 
be broadened^kq cover the requirements', benefits^ etc.* of an entire organiza- 



tion as opposed to a specific j6b. ^Encourage the guide to present a total ^ 
picture the organization and, not just ^the adyamtages. ^ ^ 



. * ^ ^Class ppeparati^m* -Por the Cield trio is e^ential for 'the success of the 
leaning experience. i Students shojald do as mugh research as possible on the 
are^ of study as as the field *trrp -site, 

tiyes for the ti;ip ^d discuss, expectations . 



^The class should develop objec- 
After.Ule ttlp, the cl^ss can 
decide if these .wer&^mgt . The arrangements for the /trip, including date and 



time, should be thoroughly discuSJsed and students made aware of any possible 
^rules of safety^r ^Regulations of^ the site to;be visited. Ground rules should- 
be discussed and set for the trip with respect to conduct.' students can be 

■ : • ' ' ■ . ^ 

assignee? special tasks such 4s taking photographs, making tape recordings, etc. ' 

These preparations^ ^ould be- made -well rn advance so- t:hat the trip v;ill run 

femoot'h^y. Try to keep* the tjy.p fun. . * * 

At the field trip sit;e, move in small groups whenever ppssib-le^ If mor^ 

than one guide is ^l^ap.lable, divide 'the group and go in d^ifferent directions. ^ 

Smaller groups will allow for better stuaent observations and questions. Per- 

haps ^as part of the xlass^ preparation >, notebook^ can be developed. Such booklets 

could contain the ~agen(Ja for „the^ trip objectives and expectations) points of 

* ... " • 

interest at the field-^rip sitey. and space for notetaking duripg the tour. ' - 
Followup and evalii^tion Qf the trip will round out the fidid trip experience 



Set^eral new areas of interest may emerge that fere relevant to the cx>urse of 



study. Studentfe need the chance .to discuss their reactions and "decide if th« 



trrip met with their objectives and expectations. If th'fe trip occurs at the 
beginning of a unit of study, tHe'studenfeV experiences c^.help the teacheT 
decide how to Approach the uiiit. If the trip occurs at the end of a -unit, %t 



can 



serve at a summation ahd point to n^W/iirections for 'exploration . - A sti^flent 



evaluation form, -with sufficient ^spap6 for ifidividual comments, reactions, and 
Suggestions 'wi VI prgvid^ insi'ght ,as to the trip's success. An evaluation form 



can also be designed f'or the field trip ouide. ^ His/he»reactions to the student 

■'4 ' ' ' ■ I W 

their questions, the ainount and type of information he/she feels the ^students 

received, and his/her reactions, to the value ot the visit. 

The organization visited • should be sent letters of appreciation, both from 

the Glass Ife a whole and the, teacher. Any projects which the students develop 

« ft 

as a result of the trip can be seht to) the organization fe^possible display T 
Mot pnly will such displays provide the organization with public relation^ 
materials, but the workers at the site will get as much enjoyment fran seeing 
theih as the students got from doina them. 



Community Resource Speak 

The final form of community -based experiences' to be di^pcussed 'is* thei use 
of community resource sj^^akers. ^Beeapse career education takes ojnnore mean- 
ing ap3 relevance when students are ,in contact^ with actual workers / resource 
speakers Should becane an integral part of career education. programs . ' As wi±h 
all commuaity-based activities, ^ffipient planning is important to the spccess 



of* .the le^rnina experience. - - ' ^ * 

V " Teachers may wonder jupt how often. to use a resource speakef-1 Or they may* 

wonder that with time given to shadowing experiences, field trips, and resource 

speakers there will be no time left for .teaching. But the use of. these." ^ 

different activities is teaching. If is students learning on their own or from 

f 

someone other tlxan the classroom teacher in ar'eas that, are of specific interest 

V 

to them. These experiences brirlg the subject fields br math, science, his^ory^ 
•language arts, music, physical education, etc. to life and actuariy demonstrate 
to the student the ne^d for knowledge in thes^ a^as . ^.Therefore, resource 
speakers shoiildL be .used as often as is necessary to help (^arify a field of 
study, make it more -Relevant, or add a fpesh^ approach to t^e usnial subject 



matter , S.tuder>t corvtact with- workei6 in tW community will reinforce the ideac 

that education and the development of skills is important for every job 'as ' 

well as acquaint students^ with whaf^e structure 6f work is like and what jT * 

workers feel' is good about 'it and what needs tt) bis changed. ' . . ^ 

Resource speakers .will n^ed to be identified ajadv^lifcerally no one should 
« \ ^ ''•/.. ^ \ ^ 

be-. overloSefa^a Again/ coope^tati^ttJafitween' the; teacher «lnd students is a must. 

The imagination- of the ' students shoiilc^ be stirred so that^they will see that 

everyone with whbmi^ they come Into qcintact is a potential resojurce'spjeaker. 

Survey form^ can<^be desigfied and 'sent! to .parents or baaed on the inteX^iews the 

; « ^ ^ . ^ 

students conducted wit^ their pkren^, the class may wish to invite some of 

them wit^Jiout colf^ducting a 'survey. ;A11 of the wrlcers that **provide "serviaes to 

the. school and, whom the st^ipdents see "everyday cafn be ^cmsidered. /Friend^ of 



the students bar their families, friends of tti6 teacher, workers at the local 

, . ' ; * ' ' ' \ .1 . ' ' 

bank, factories, businesses , government \4gencies , utility comoanies, television 

and r^dio st?ationS/. all of these can provide potential resource speakers. The ^ 

. ii^t ife endr^ss. A good example might be a telephone operator — students- soeak 

with telephone operators all of th^time, but thewiever see eteich other. "And 

by all means, do not forget senior citizens. - TheVlcan offer students a per-r 

>^ ^ ^ ^ " ^ ^ •/ ' ^4./ ' # * ' 

^,spective 6n workingif f rcrfn job entry through retirement. The litvidents can offer ' 

.■; , ■ , ^ 

them the chance to be active.^ Perhaps at the ^beginning of the ^tettn the class 
car^stab-llsh" a tentative li|t of speakers., A9 ''xjiterests cteep^ or changer';^ i 
the list can be revised. Alwajts be sure to allow for "change and« spontaneity , 



in the choice of speaker^. 



After speakers' have .beeiS identified, the class should 'decide jiist^what 



de just 



it would like Xo know.^/*A'"iis,t of que?M)ons concerning the kind o^. work, the 
reason 'for 'working, the, amount of satisfaction, like? and dislikes/ benefits, 
huts, skills ewnd education, require^ ,^tc. shoutd be developed.' This, list ^an 
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be Qiven. to the speaker in advance as a preparation. The teacher or a aroup 

• . ■ . ^ • ■"• ' ' ■■■^ 

of students may wigh to meet with th6 spe^er in advance. The speaker shduld 
"be encourag^d^to give a total picture gf YhsA^r job. This should include how 
he/she feels about "the^ kind of woijk they'^do, t?he place w^ere they work, the 
.re^'sons why they may sta^Jp^^l^job ^l^n they would rather do something el^, 
the advantages and disadvajHy^ they . encounter , lij^ther words the worker^ 
should not merely describe the place where he/sh6 works/ or l3((e product^^pro- 
duced or. services. .It should be approached f^om a personal "people oriented" ' 

^.g ' 

that are" necessary for the job, «iis 'irtcludes not only the obvious things sucb- 
as welding masks or. engraver ' s tools but employment forms for someone working 
in a personnel department or sample ledgers used by" bgokkeepers ; / 

In order to be of^raaximum benefit to tlie students, 5%asses iphould.not be 
combined. Dealing ^ith a large jnumber-'of stpdents will turn what^shoGld ^e an 
intimate conversation about tffe jol^ into a speech. That ijtust be-^voi3ed. Th^ 
resource- £ff)eaker must understand that, only^ Jialf of his/her time 4s to be given 
}^ ^ to describing the job and his/lrer feelings, about it. The re^t o'f th^ time 



^^int ''of view. The speaker should ^rj^ng along any type of tools or clot^n 



♦ 



should be devoted to questions that students have.. The experience shcfuld be 
very tnuch ^an interaction between, the speaker and the^ stucipnts , ^wit^ the teache^ 
* taking a passive^role . * . ; * * ) i^ ^ * 

Followup, evali^'^tiop^f^nd^lKN^ of appreciation ^/e important. 



Th-e use of a-respj^ce si>eaker may b*^ very mucji^ lik^ the\use of field t^ips 



He/she may help to ifitjro^ce an girea 6f^ study, bring it to a close, or" clarify 
it along the way. Listening to suph a speaker will give both the teacher an4 

♦ I ' 
ng ouf into new 



areas, or reexaminijng what has been learned, ^e students can develop an 
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evaluation form to r^te the dif^ereivt speakers and the speaker^ can rate the ^ 

: • ^ ^ * ' * ^ ^ 

students as well. At the enc? of a term, all of the speakers can be compared 
and decisions made about wh^^ch ones were the mos t intereStind, useful, and, ^ 
.helpful an^ *^hy. ^he. students should also develop a letter of appreciation ^ 

^ . to be sent to' each resource speaker, - . 

. M^ny schools are now building" resource files in • connection with career 

/ education programs. Resource speakers who were considered helpful should be 
adde€ to the file. However, a particular individual should* not b^ overtaxed. 



There is a broad range of both occupatioas and individuals who can provide 
^ insight /an^ij help to students as they explore the wor.ld of careers. \ 

' , . ■ • . \. ' ' 

GyiDELy^ES F0R'THE-SEl£CTIOM- OP-CAREEI^* EDUCOTIQN ^TERIALS^^" " ' ' 

The most important p7int to remember in selecting *ca^er education mater- 

ials is that these materials jw.ill have a major effect on' the student^! They 

* - -# _ ~ 

are th^ ultimate consumers,. Whether the materials have positive or hegative 

ef^ts, one. thing is cdPtain: Ae 'effects will be far-reaching and influence 

th^ students' attitudes tcwar^ themselves, other people, education, ^and €he 

world of work. Selecting ^the' "xight" materials ^or,a^ career education orogram 

is important. , ' ' - 4 * 

' u • ^ A ' * • ' ' ' * 

^ The process c^f selecting materials varies froirt school , to school or district 

to district," Administrators generally are conc^ned wit^' selecting materials 

that Will suit'^n entire career, education proof rm v^hich encompasses several 

grade levels / Individual teachers are concerned with ^selec^irig materials foir 

a particular class. ' Tochers usually are Consulted in^the selection process, 

but' som^imes they are not. Whether the process is one of cooperation between 

- a0ministrators and teachers j^r: an independent activity of either group/ certain 

precautions must be tak^n to insure that the materials have the proper "fit,"^ 



. .This section presents some guidelines khd checklists' to assist both administra- 
tor^ and tethers in the selection Career education materials ^and s^e hints ^ 
for teachers on hdii to handle materials'.that are biased* ^ * ^ 
j0 ' two most necessary considerations in/the Selection process are the 

a^4j"opriateness of materials- with respect to* the students. who will use 
,them^ and if^e pf^LS^ce of bias towards individuals or groups with* respect to 
^ace, W^f ag^/ or exceptionality. There are other factors that will need to 
^bie 'considered, such, as the lifespan of the materials "(wi^l they become out- 
dat;ed in a short period of time) and the financial aspects (is 1:he cost- of the 
, materials within the bvJdgdc) , but the overriding concerns' should be appro- 
. priateness and lack of bias. ' ' • 

Career education materials are appropriate^hen -thfey- match the needs Of ^ 
the studeirts. Several criteria can, be abplied to gage the effect the materials 
wi^ have on students: (1) does *the^ ag^^ and developmental'' level of- the 
students correspond to the intended age 'and developmefttAl level of the materials, 

(2).;3oes the «ontent of the materials ^e^lect the plan^ goals and objectives 
• ; . ■ , 

. . of .the caree^education program or of a particular class, (3) are the materials 

* . .dated or as the information current and, thiexiafor^e, ^ more -useful and interesting 

to the.. students, iA^ is^ the informatibn providefl accurate and thorough in its ' 

; presentation, 4nd (5) whatsis the fcirmat of th^ chosen materials^ is there a 

♦ sufficient mix of printed and audiovistial materj^als. •> \ ^ 

. Materials that do not match the developmental level of the students .will ^ 

; ■ • . • V • ' 

be boring? either they will ^e too advartced or too simplistic, ^^h maberials 
w-ill'not appeal to the student'^ and will bg i^fJjfef f ective/ Goals and objectives 
- fqj an entire career eduedfe^n ^program, ot ^Ln l*ndividual class are debid^'in 
advance, and thes^ goals can ser\^ as a guide in the-selectQBh of the co'ntent, 
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and format of the materials . Printed ' tpxts are^djrfportan,t, Sut the use of 'films', . 
slices, filmstripS/ tape^/ and othei-'audiovisuais oftien- are inore efficient 
and effective 'methods of demonstrating a point and stimula'tinjg the interest* 
of the students. Regardl^s bf the format, if the materials do not accurately. • 
and thoroughly treat a topic, they .will be misleading to the student? and defeat 
the obiectiv^s of ^the pi^o^ram. Be3,ow is a ^eckiist that will be helpful ifi 
^ judging the appropriateness of the match b^een materials and -the student;s.' ^ 
^ 1. \Are the materi'^ls appropriate to the a^e of the students? 



2. Are the materials appropriate to the developmental level of the stu- 
dents? \ . ' . 

3. Is the content /qf the materials accurate? • 
,4. Is th^ coverage oj, the topi€ th'JJ^ugh? 

, * ^ 

5. Is the content of the materials cujfrent- ®r dated? 




■• -6. the materf«ffs-qf | ipeal' t o the -students interests? •■ 

^ * . 7. Does- the content r;g^|||^ planned goals and objectives? 



8. What is the f ormat^^^the materials? 




Are the gtaphics attractive? 

Is the language 
' unci er stand i^? 



10. . Is the language uncluttered^^lear / and appropriate to the students 



11. Is there a mix between printed materials and audiovisual^ ' ^ % j 

'*12. What will the -lifes^cJn ot the materials be? • 

13. What is^ the tost of the matex^ials? ' . . . * 

14. What will be advantages artd disadvantages^of using' these material-s? 

15. What types of equipment will be necessary , for use with these ma- 
^ . * • terials? • , — * ' 

♦ ■■ . ■ ^ 

16. Are' the materials designed for use by individual students/ groups 
of students/ or both? ^ . 
^ . ' . t • 

17. Are the material>|gaes#gQ^ ^^o ije used^'easily^ fcy the students? ^ 

ERIC ' • . . 'i ' • :^ 



- 18. Are the sugge^ti^d teaching techniques clearly identified and defined? ^ 

19. Are there evaluatiqn'.materials or tnethods included in the materials? 

20. Is there evidence that the materials have been used successfully 
elsewhere? » ^ 

Equally as important as the appropriateness of ts^ materii|p is the - - 

presence of l^ias. Biases of one, sort* or another would seem to be easily de- 

tected; fyut^they can b'iyvery sub^e.^ wften such Subtleties go undetected, they 

Nycan influence the attitudes of^ the students. Materials should be checked I 

thoroughly for'tbe presence of stereotypic behavior for any individual or'group 

as portrayed in eithes language or graphics. Indicators include: (1) racp.al 

minorities presented in lower paying'/ status , and responsibility •opcupations , 

(2) njiples and females represented in Qommon "leader^helper , " "strong^- 

weaJcer," "competent--incqmjDet;ent" 'roles , (3) representation gf onlythe physiially 

handicapped and then only in isolated and helpless roles, and (4) representation 

- '' - - . - ^ 

of olc^ people » helpless, incabal?le, or inef f ectifve . 

/ ■ ' ■ "■ •• 

it may^-seem that thfe examination of materials for bias has bee^ tai*ried * 

, . \, . * , ' r. ■ . . - . . ■ ^y\^ . 

too far.. A simple lO-minutp film^or'a 50-paflge ^student cruide could not possibly ' 



'cdntain that many biases,^ but they can. Materials are/all developed by people. 



and peopl^e' suffer' fi;om the ef fect^ jof bias-. No ^matter hoW unaWre the deve- 
loper may be of .hj.s/h^1: biases, they, have a, way of ,<^reeping ip.- It ts not * 
^gg'fested tftat .irvajter'iitls be- examined, to ^see that- ^11 former ^ole^' are''nJ^^- 
\ Versed, bot^that.all individuals- and groups b^Wtreated as having '^orth, uniqq^-* ' 
ndis, and capabilities and no^ -t^^at some^^s 'mor^, worthy th,an others, Therlafcre, 
I%t thej^uyer beware — not only of th6 developer * s' b^^s bufc"" of his/heif" own . * 
^ Follc^ng is a checklis^that wii;L be useful in gating the presence . of. ^ 
bi^ks in materials. - ' t • . ' ^ ^ p 



1- jWhat eNfe .you^ biases and, hbw wilj they eff^t your evaluation •Of 
. ' the matWials? - . * * ". 

^ 2. Do the materials contain langu^e that is racist or biased ^^tgainst 
ethpic groups? ' ^ ' ^. ^ , ^ v 

3. Are races or ethnic groups* presented^ in stferfeoty^)ic roles or occup^i- 
tionej, menial of serving task's, or as incompetent 'or confused?' 

4. Do the graphics support ' the' ideas presented in 3 above? 

5. ^ Do the graphics present the .current* styles of dres^^of races and, 

.ethnic grouos? . . . ' 

. . ■ " : .■ r - $ 

6. Hov is the langtJag^ and ^behavior of races and ethnic groufrs ha^dledn- 
are there' any indications of inadequacy? * '» ' - 

7. Hqw are older peopW depicted--are they coikpetent or h^'^lpless? 

8. Do the materials represent- people who ^re exceptional?" 

9_ - Are people with exceptionalities limited to the pliysical'ly handi- 
capped? ' / • ' ^ - ' ' > 

•10. D?) the materials include, su<^ exceptionalities as giftedhess, be- 
havioral problems, hearing iit\pad.rmerite/ learning 4isabilities , 
mental retardation, multiple handicaps, hkuijologdcaj. problems, 
physical handicaps, and serious emotional problems? ^ - - 

> 1^. are f)eopl^ with exceptionalities depicted — as active and itivolved 

^ w^th others dr isolated and helpless? ^ • ' 



1 

i 



12. ^ Do the materi§kls vrepf esent any form of tokenism' with respect to - 
age, Jrace, seyf., or exceptionality? • \ 

l^i Are the. m*atejf;ials free frjpva^ue ju<^qrtientfi in^l^nguage- and* graphic's 
' with respelpt'.-to all indivJKals stnd crioups?\ . 

14. Is the worth and .uniqueness of all people einphasizedXrather ^than" the 
differences that exist? - - 0^ , < - ' ' , ' 



There will be 'times when materia^i^that are^ already i^ ^e will be <^scoveri< 

} ' ' ' ^ 

to contain bias* Such a disqbvery, either by the teacher br the students, should 
not be iqlnofed. Xhe class should discuss its -^xistencte and pofesiblf effects ' 
on learning; ' It is through awareness and understanding that bias will disaf)peai:, 
Hiding from its e^^istence will have negative -effects on the studentsV attitydes / 
toward themsefve^ others t education ,. and wo^k . " ^ . * * 



